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THE HEATHEN AT OUR DOORS. 


BY REV. A, W. LOOMIS, 


e INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE ON PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WitTH all that has been written on 
the “ Chinese question,” there is still an 
unsatisfied curiosity in many minds re- 
specting the religious belief and prac- 
tices of the Chinese in California. It 
is often asked, “Is there actual heathen 
idolatry in this country ? and of what 
sort?” As ananswer to such questions, 
we will endeavor to describe some of 
the scenes which are to be witnessed 
here in San Francisco. 

We will suppose that the reader is 
here, and that he will accompany us in 
our walk through the city. First we 
will visit the Company House, or Cara- 
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vansary, on Pine Street; for in it there 
is a room devoted exclusively to re- 
ligious purposes. 

This room or diminutive temple is in 
the second story of the main building ; 
and the prominent feature of it is the 
god Kwan Tai, a red-faced idol, seated 
within the canopy, at the end of the 
room. Little images of lions guard his 
throne: before him are offerings of tea, 
wine, orfruit. The lamp, which, accord- 
ing to their rules, should never go out, 
is suspended over the altar which stands 
before him. On the altar are the cen- 
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lighted candles; and here also are the 
divining-sticks. 

As Kwan Tai, while living, was a high 
military officer, he is still represented in 
the dress and equipments of a general- 
issimo, and is surrounded with the para- 
phernalia which used to belong to an 
officer of his rank. Arranged along 
the sides of the room are the Jdd/ozs, 
lances, spears, halberds, &c., such as 
are borne before a high official when he 
sits in state or goes abroad. His seal 
of office occupies a prominent position. 
At his left is a small flag, on which is 
the character Shzz, “general :” and some 
of his admirers have presented him 
with a horse, a plaster statuette, paint- 
ed red like the old war-horse which 
the general used to ride; others have 
presented a military cap and boots 
made of paper, which may be seen 
behind the altar. That great drum and 
bell in the corner of the room are to be 
sounded by those who come to worship, 


in order to awaken his Honor should he. 


chance to be napping. The furnace in 
another corner of the room is for burn- 
ing the offerings of money, clothing, or 
other articles, or their representatives 
in paper, which have been presented to 
him, and which are sent away to the 
world of spirits by the agency of flame 
and smoke. 

That large embroidered piece of silk, 
in the form of an inverted tub, suspend- 
ed on a pole, is the state umbrella, 
which marks the position of the digni- 
taries in a procession or on a field 
of battle. Those little three-cornered 
flags, with the character ‘ Ling” in- 
scribed upon them, on the altar, and at 
the right and left of the canopy, are 
such as are given to subordinates when 
sent out on official business; and these 
little flags serve the officer instead of a 
written document setting forth his au- 
thority, —the character “ Ling” mean- 
ing “to command,” signifying that the 
bearer is acting under imperial orders, 
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Those tablets suspended around on 
the walls of the temple, with inscrip- 
tions in large gilt characters, are some 
of them laudatory of this god in par- 
ticular; while others are equally appli- 
cable to all the gods, and others again 
partake more of the character of peti- 
tions. The following are some of the 
inscriptions which are designed espe- 
cially for Kwan Tai, and which are also. 
found in other temples and shrines to 
this deity, in the city: “Thy faithful 
name, handed down by books from 
ancient times, still remains.” Thou, 
noble and imperious, the chief both in the 
Flowery Land and amongst barbarous 
tribes, — to thousands of years thou wilt 
not cease to be.” “To him whom ‘the 
spring and autumn annals’ denominate 
the eminent soldier and gentleman, pos- 
sessing a spirit like that of the hills 
and rivers.” ‘Magnanimous, he en- 
dures throughout heaven and earth.” 
“From of old until now he remains 
heroic and majestic.” ‘Affluent in 
military Strategy, reaching through a 
thousand autumns, firm as the heav- 
ens, with righteousness treasured in 
his heart.” , 

As the visitor to Kwan Tai’s shrine 
may desire to learn more respecting his 
origin and his exploits, we will translate 
for him a brief outline of his history. 

He was a native of the Po-Chau dis- 
trict, in what is now the Shan-Tung 
province, lying on the sea-coast north of 
Shanghae. Originally his patronymic 
was Shi, and his name was Shau. At 
marriage he took another name, or the 
title Wan Cheung, or Effulgent Cloud. 
His occupation was to drive a chariot. 
Being once vexed by a certain individu- 
al, and no reconciliation being made, 
his anger not being abated, he killed 
him ; and, being arrested, he slew the 
officer also: and this double murder in- 
volved his relatives in trouble. He 
was, however, at length lodged in jail, 
but soon escaped. When challenged 
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by the guard at the outer gate of the 
prison, he gave his patronymic as Kwan, 
which ever after he retained; and also 
changed his name to Yu, and his title 
to that of Wan Tseung, which means 
“ soaring cloud.” 

Afterwards he met with one Lau Pi, 
a maker and vender of straw sandals ; 
and with Cheung Fi, a dealer in pork: 
and, with these two, in a certain peach- 
orchard he entered into covenant ; the 
three adopting each other as brothers, and 
cementing the covenant by solemn oaths 
before high heaven; adopting the badge 
of the yellow turban, and devoting them- 
selves especially to the work of ridding 
the land from the hordes of banditti by 
which it was infested; and for the re- 
nown which their zeal and prowess won 
for them, and on account of the service 
which they rendered the country, the 
king honored them with the title of, de- 
partment commanders. 

Subsequently Kwan Tai assisted Lau 
Pi to usurp the government of Shai 
Shuh, the westernmost of the “ Three 
States” into which the country was 
then divided, and corresponding to 
what is now the province of Sz Chuen; 
and to their original acquisition they 
soon annexed the territory now known 
as the Hu-Peh province, and Kwan Tai 
became one of Lau Pi’s five great gen- 
erals. 

Afterwards Kwan Tai was slain in 
battle by one Lii Mung. His age at 
death is not known, but is presumed to 
have been between fifty and sixty; and 
the period during which he lived was 
about A.D. 200. 

Kwan Tai’s praises have been record- 
ed in prose and in verse ; and some of 
the marvelous acts imputed to him, to- 
gether with the history of his times, are 
reproduced in the theatrical perform- 
ances. His fidelity to those adopted 
brethren, and his self-sacrifices on their 
account, are especially noted. 

The books relate how he once res- 
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cued the wife of one of his two com- 
panions from her captors, and restored 
her to her husband: also how arrogant 
he himself was ; for, when a neighbor- 
ing king solicited an alliance by the 
marriage of his son to Kwan Tai’s 
daughter, Kwan Tai spurned the offer, 
saying, “Shall tigers be allied to the 
race of dogs?” This insult involved 
the kingdom in another war, in which 
Kwan Tai’s friends were put to flight. 

By the records, it appears that our 
hero while on earth was violent, imperi- 
ous, and ambitious, and by no means 
scrupulous in regard to the means by 
which he hoped to accomplish his pur- 
poses; and that now, amongst the gods, 
he is a member of one of the boards 
which manage-the affairs of heaven and 
earth; and that his services are also re- 
quired in maintaining the necessary 
government in Tophet, — the regions to 
which the wicked are consigned. He 
is said to have the chief control of one 
of the thirty-six heavens ; also, that, in 
the western paradise (the heaven of 
Buddha) he listens to the chanting of 
the liturgy; likewise that he is com- 
mander-in-chief for the Northern ruler, 
who is also termed the god of the high- 
est heavens. 

Kwan Tai seems to be quite a favor- 
ite: we meet with many of his shrines 
and images in the shops and in private 
rooms: Some of the Trades’ Unions 
have adopted him as their patron. The 
tobacconists have rented a room, and in 
it they have fitted up a little temple to 
his honor. The Washermen’s Trades’ 
Union have his image in their rooms. 
He is believed by many to be as power- 
ful in securing to his worshipers pros- 
perity in their business as any of those 
which are especially regarded as the 
gods of wealth. We sometimes find 
his image painted in flaming colors upon 
a large paper scroll; and standing at 
either side of his own image are his 
two attendants, one of whom is an ugly 
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black fellow, brandishing a huge sword, 
mounted upon a pole. The other is 
Kwan Tai’s adopted son, and seems to 
be the custodian of the official seals. 
As, while living, Kwan Tai must have 
had his birthday; so is this anniver- 
sary still observed by his worshipers, 
and those worshipers are in every 
place where Chinamen are found. This 
festival occurs on the thirteenth day of 
the fifth month; on which occasion, 
crowds flock to the temples, and the 
day is devoted to feasting and other en- 
joyments by those who can afford it ; 
the theaters being kept open in the day- 
time as well as at night; and, if the per- 
formers are familiar with the plays 
which illustrate the history of the king- 
dom at that period and the events in the 
life of Kwan Tai, this will be the play 
chosen for the occasion; and, as a finale 
of the day’s performance, the whole 
theatrical troupe march from the theater 
to one of the temples, attired in appro- 
priate costume, to congratulate the god, 
and wish him happiness. This cere- 
mony was performed last year at two 
o’clock in the morning of the fourteenth 
day of the fifth month, being the 22d 
of June by our calendar. The ingress 
and egress of the multitude at the Com- 
pany House and Temple on Pine Street, 
and the noise of the trampling of feet, 
were so great as to awaken all the people 
in that vicinity from their slumbers. 
The procession is led by eight charac- 
ters, personifying the eight genii, six 
of whom are males, and two are dressed 
as females. The programme requires 
that they enter beating drums and 
gongs, and blowing horns and other 
instruments. Thus the genii honor and 
congratulate his Excellency on the re- 
currence of his birthday. Other actors 
then follow, some of whom hold aloft 
pieces of board, or flags of silk or cot- 
ton, on which some sentiment is in- 
scribed, some of which sentiments are in 
these terms: ‘“ Advance in office, with 


increase of revenue.” 
messenger confers happiness.” 
thy holy age be boundless !” 

We are told that living men, officers 
or wealthy private gentlemen, sometimes 
celebrate their birthdays in a similar 
manner; and that this kind of perform- 
ance has been witnessed in San Fran- 
cisco on the occasion of the birthday of 
an individual who has grown suddenly 
rich, and in whom vanity and arrogance 
have kept pace with his accumulating 
wealth. 

Kwan Tai is also the principal god of 
the temple in the third story of that 
Chinese Company House on Broadway. 
It is an image of about life-size. It 
was made and consecrated in China, 
and dispatched to California, but was 
not permitted to reach that august 
chamber which had been fitted up for 
him at great expense in this ‘city until 
he had passed through terrible afflic- 
tions, and been subjected to shameful 
indignities ; which abusive treatment 
came to pass on this wise: The cus- 
todians of the port, guardians of the na- 
tion’s revenue (such, at least, is the tra- 
dition which has been handed down), 
having possibly been students of the 
classics in their youthful days, and re- 
membering the story of the Trojan 
horse, conceived the suspicion, that like 
as that wooden steed bore within his 
bowels armed men who were capable of 
conquering a city, so might this wooden 
war-god from China have secreted in 
his abdomen opium enough to impover- 
ish the nation, should it fail to receive 
its portion of the confiscated goods. 
Whereupon a very long and large auger 
was procured, and a great hole was 
bored from the back of the neck down 
through the entire length of the body. 
A shocking indignity, indeed, to his 
High-Mightiness, and somewhat stag- 
gering to the faith of his worshipers ! 
But it was determined in council to 
hush the matter, fill up the hole, and 
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paint over the scar, and Kwan Tai 
would be again as good a god as if the 
custom-house officers had never bored 
him. 

We have spoken of the resort which 
is had to the theatrical performers to 
aid in a becoming celebration of a di- 
vinity’s natal day; and as it may be 
further illustrative of the religious no- 
tions and practices of the Chinese, and 
at the same time may afford some in- 
sight into the character and style of 
some of their theatrical exhibitions, we 
will state very briefly what is done on 
the occasion of the birthday of the 
pearly emperor, supreme ruler, the chief 
divinity of the Tauist sect. The reader, 
however, may wish first to know who 
this supreme ruler is. There are no 
very clear and satisfactory memoirs _re- 
specting him, and the traditions are 
meager and doubtful. It is said that 
one Po Ut Kwang, wife of the King 
Meu Lok Un, being without children, 
prayed fora son: whereupon Lau Tez, 
founder of the Tauist sect, appeared to 
herinadream, and promised an answer 
to her petition. In due course of time, 
she gave birth toa son. This occurred 
on the ninth day of the first month. 

The son having grown to manhood, 
and having no desire to inherit his 
father’s throne, secretly withdrew to a 
monastery amongst the mountains, and 
devoted himself to a life of austerity, 
and to the study of the Tauist doctrines, 
as well as to the manufacture of pills 
and the gratuitous practice of medicine. 
The names of his father and mother as 
given above are not found in the accept- 
ed annals of the Chinese kings, nor is 
the date of his birth recorded. It could 
not have been earlier than B.C. 604; for 
that was the time of the birth of Lau 
Tez himself. He was not worshiped 
as a god himself until about A.D. 970; 
when he was canonized by one of the 
emperors of the Sung dynasty. 

The ceremonies of which we are 
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about to speak are called “ Yuh Wong 
tang tin ;” which possibly may be in 
commemoration of the day, when, with 
pompous ceremonies, his introduction to 
the company of the gods, and his ascent 
to his celestial abode, was celebrated. 
The same performances may also be re- 
peated on the occasion of his birthday. 
The common people discharge their in- 
dividual responsibilities on these anni- 
versaries by going to the temple or 
shrine of this god with the usual offer- 
ings, with prayers, and with incense and 
noisy demonstrations, to be followed by 
feasting at their own homes; while, in 
the theater, a great crowd of actors is 
assembled to do him homage. One 
seated on a lofty throne personates the 
pearly emperor himself. . With his flow- 
ing white beard, heavy crown, and robes 
ablaze with rich embroidery and flash- 
ing ornaments, he appears the central 
character of the scene; while many tens 
or hundreds of actors, if they can mus- 
ter so many, circle around him, moving 
hither and thither, and ever in motion. 
As on this occasion this supreme 
ruler represents the great governor in 
the heavens, the actors personify his at- 
tendants : and therefore one represents 
the sun, and carries a bit of board, on 
which is painted a figure of the sun; 
another in the same manner represents 
the moon; others are named for the dif- 
ferent stars ; and all in their order move 
around their king. The lucky and un- 
lucky stars are designated by tablets. or 
flags, which are carried severally by the 
actors. Thunder and lightning, wind and 
rain, lend their aid to render the exhibi- 
tion more imposing; while the most 
impressive character of all is the thunder- 
god, a burly fellow, nearly nude, wearing 
a frightful mask of gigantic proportions, 
having horns and the beak of an eagle, 
with claws attached to his bare feet, 
and with wings flapping behind his 
shoulders. One hand grasps a mallet, 
and the other a chisel. He rushes out 
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upon the stage, and tears around, turn- 
ing summersaults, leaping over the 
heads of others, and whirling around in 
a bewildering manner; while behind 
the scenes and on the stage every drum 
and horn and gong, or other boisterous 
instrument that can be found, is brought 
into requisition, and all the noise that 
possibly can be made is produced while 
this Jupiter Tonans is showing forth his 
might and terror. 

From this brief description of what 
might be termed a sort of high mass to 
the pearly emperor, the reader may 
judge what the entire performance 
might be, and will furthermore perceive 
how the Chinese have succeeded in their 
contrivances for converting religious 
duties into amusing entertainments. 
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Reference to the supreme ruler re- 
minds us of the image of one of the 
deities which adorns the walls of the 
rooms of some of our Chinese citizens, 
and which is said to be a messenger of 
this pearly emperor. This image is 
supposed to be the representation of 
the lucky star, Tez Mi, a divinity whose 
office is to repel contagion, and drive 
away malariousinfluences. He is paint- 
ed with a round head, and fat, naked 
body, seated on the fabulous leopard 
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which appears in the picture, with a chain 
around his neck. This leopard is a 
spiritual creature, that may appear in 
any place, and disseminate its poison- 
ous influences; but, fortunately, Zsz 1% 
is able to seize and to bind him. Over 
the head of 7sz AZi the moon is repre- 
sented as sailing through the clouds. 
In his left hand, as seen in some of the 
pictures, he holds a tablet, on which is 
written, “ O 7sz J/t/ shine propitiously 
upon me.” In his left hand he holds 
what is called the Zaz Kzk and the eight 
diagrams. 

This Zaz Kzk is supposed to be the 
original energizing influence by which 
the heavens and earth were made to 
take on their present form: it is the 
generating influence of the dual powers, 
which is necessary, as is 
supposed, in the produc- 
tion and preservation of 
all things. This emblem 
may be seen over the doors 
of many Chinese houses: 
it is an octagonal orna- 
ment, having the represen- 
tation of the dual powers 
inclosed within a circle in 
the center ; and surround- 
ing it are the eight dia- 
grams, with their sixty-four 
combinations. The utility 
of this device is its sup- 
posed power to repel ad- 
verse influences. If, for ex- 
ample, the neighbors op- 
posite, om those to the right or left, have 
erected higher houses, or if they have 
done any thing else to destroy or mar the 
good luck of the person in question, by 
suspending this symbol where it may 
face the evil influences it will be sure 
to look them out of countenance, and 
send them away. 

That idea of the dual powers affects 
the notions of the Chinese in regard to 
many things. Thus heaven is wor- 
shiped as the great father, and earth as 
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the mother, of all; while the sun is 
‘called the god Tai Yang (the great 
male), and the moon the goddess Tai 
Yam (female). There are, in China, tem- 
ples and altars to heaven, and also to 
the earth; though all these objects are 
usually worshiped in the open air. In 
the fields there are many rude altars to 
the earth, some of which contain the 
image of a venerable gray-headed man ; 
while others have for the representative 
of this god only an unwrought stone. 

The image of Tai Yang js that of a 
venerable gentleman, attended by a boy 
holding a fan, and surrounded by what 
is intended to be a representation of the 
heavens, with the sun, stars, and clouds. 

Tai Yara, the Chinese 
Diana, sometimes called 
Chang Ngo, is painted as 
a woman, having a female 
attendant, with a back- 
ground of sky, stars, and 
clouds, through which the 
moon is shining. The fes- 
tival of this goddess is 
during the night of the 15th 
of the 8th month. There 
is a tradition, that, “once 
upon a time,” a certain 
‘king, in his sleep at night, 
was transported to the 
moon: and there he was 
received and entertained by 
the monarch of the moon, 
who conducted him through his palace ; 
showing him also:into his harem, where 
innumerable beautiful damsels were 
amusing themselves with music and 
dancing. Like other festivals, this also 
is improved as an occasion for feasting. 
The moon, on this evening, is the ob- 
_ject of special admiration ; and, if tel- 
escopes are available, they are brought 
‘into requisition ; and many fancy that 
they can distinguish the place in which 
the royal palace may be located. 

The god of the earth, of which men- 
tion was made above, and which ‘has a 
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shrine and an image in several of the 
temples in San Francisco, must not be 
confounded with the lord of the land, 
or local divinity, whose shrine is found 
in almost every Chinese habitation in 
this country. This shrine contains no 
image, but simply an inscription, which 
reads, ‘‘ The foreign and native lord of 
the place, the god of wealth.” On one 
side of the shrine there may be this in- 
scription, “Thou who wast lord of this 
place in former years;” and on the 
other side the inscription, ‘* Now be 
thou my god of wealth.” 

The theory, as the reader perceives, 
is this: That there must have been peo- 
ple inhabiting the country previous to 
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the time of the present occupants, and 
perhaps there were people who dwelt 
upon the identical spot whichis covered 
by the present owner’s habitation ; and, 
as his spirit may still be hovering araund 
the place, it becomes those who have 
succeeded to the proprietorship of his 
former possessions to treat him with 
consideration by making daily offerings 
to his manes, and by addressing’ him 
with complimentary titles. In this way, 
it may come to pass here in California 
that many a pioneer Spaniard and’honest 
miner has been deified; andi that even 
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the aboriginal red men, who had no 
higher ambition than to be admitted to 
the happy hunting-grounds of their 
Great Spirit, are themselves raised .to 
the rank of gods, and daily made to 
smell the perfumes of burning sandal- 
wood, and to imbibe the essence of tea, 
wine, fruit, and cakes. 

This account may serve to show, that 
while the Chinese are in most respects 
prejudiced in favor of that which is na- 
tive in its origin and its characteristics, 
yet in religion they are not disposed to 
feject a deity or a doctrine simply on 
the ground of its being foreign. The 
Buddhist idols, doctrines, and supersti- 
tions were all imported from India; and 
that is now by far the most prevalent 
form of religion in China. 

The Roman-Catholic priests have pen- 
etrated to nearly every part of the eigh- 
teen provinces, and their disciples are 
not few; but here in San Francisco we 
once met with a company of Chinamen, 
who, having found a crucifix, had placed 
it in a shrine, and were worshiping it in 
every respect as they worship their own 
idols. They understood that it was in- 
tended to be a representation of Jesus 
suffering on the cross ; and while they 
had nointention of renouncing any of 
their own forms of faith or worship, 
nevertheless, if there was any thing good 
in the religion of the foreigner, they 
were willing to avail themselves of it: 
Thus, on their own responsibility, and 
without waiting for the formal canoniza- 
‘tion ‘by the emperor, they had added 
ithis to:'the already almost endless cata- 
logue of Chinese deities. 

It will ‘be seen that the Chinese are 
prone'to deify a multiplicity of objects: 
they déify ‘the stars, and they deify an 
abstract idea. They prize particularly 
ssuch gods ds come wafted to them 
‘through the air, or swimming to them 
-over the waters. We remember a le- 
-gend respecting the presiding spirit of 
-a\temple on:the river-bank opposite the 
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north gate of Ningpo. A long, long 
time ago, as the story is told, a boatman 
observed a stone swimming on the river, 
and floating up or down with every 
change of tide. Believing it to be a god, 
it was secured, and this little temple was 
erected for it: and its specialty, as the 
people had by some means ascertained, 
was to grant prescriptions and to bestow 
healing mercies in cases of sickness ; in 
consequence of which, from ancient 
times to the present day, this temple has 
been the resort of people from far and 
near who came seeking medical aid and 
advice for themselves or for their friends. 

It is astonishing how besotted hyman 
beings can become in their theological 
notions. When travelers from Africa 
or the South-Sea islands have exhibited 
the objects which they have seen the 
natives of those places worshiping, — 
such as notched sticks of wood, or mere 
stones, or the bone of an animal, — 
we have accounted for it partly on the 
ground of their long separation from 
the civilized nations of the earth, their 
want of learning, and their general deg- 
radation; but when we find, amongst 
the Chinese, objects of worship no more 
worthy of being called gods than the 
gree-gree of the African and the shape- 
less images of the islanders, we are 
forced to admit the truth of what Paul 
once. charged upon the haughty but 
idolatrous Romans when he said, “ Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools.” Having once ‘changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like unto corruptible 
man, and to birds, and _ four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” thére is no 
excess of folly, or depth of degradation, 
to which man may not fall. This view 
of the subject was forcibly impressed 
upon us once while visiting a com- 
pany of perhaps a hundred people re- 
cently landed from the ship which had 
brought them from China. Our atten- 
tion was attracted towards a covered 
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basket in their possession. It was, in 
external appearance, like many of those 
large panniers which serve them in the 
place of traveling-trunks, with cords &t- 
tached, so as to be swung at the end of 
the pole which is borne upon the shoul- 
ders. This basket, we observed, was 
guarded with unusual care; and before 
it were arranged lamps, incense-sticks, 
cups of wine, and other offerings. But 
we sawno god in the basket: there was 
simply what appeared to be alittle rag- 
ged wisp of straw and brown paper, 
about the size of one’s two fingers ; and 
this little bunch of strawand paper they 
were evidently worshiping as a god. 
We were curious to learn the history of 
it; and the following facts were solicit- 
ed. It was simply the end of an ex- 
ploded fire-cracker of the larger size. 
The process by which such things 
become consecrated, and serve in the 
place of an image of the god, may fre- 
quently be witnessed in our city. As, 
for example, on the occasion of a re- 
ligious festival, the birthday of a god, or 
any protracted season of worship at a 
temple for some especial - purpose, 
amongst other performances there will 
be the explosion of great quantities of 
fire-crackers and bombs. A great pa- 
rade is made over the firing of the 
bombs ; and great crowds circle around, 
waiting its explosion ; and, when the top 
of it which was blown into the air 
comes down, there is a rush for it, and 
the person who secures it bears it home 
He regards 
it as a pledge from the god, as a guaran- 
ty of good fortune, and a safeguard 
against evil. He considers it as a rep- 
resentative of the god himself; prays 
to it, and presents offerings before it ; 
and, when he has kept it a year, he re- 
turns it to the god with many thanks 
and with offerings. 

What we saw in the basket had been 
obtained in the manner just described ; 
and the foolish people believed, that, as 


a representative or pledge from their 
favorite deity, it had guarded them safely 
over the ocean. 

For the same reasons, people about 
to start out on a journey or ona voyage 
go to the temple, and take some article 
belonging to their favorite idol: it may 
be one of those little three-cornered 
flags already alluded to, which are seen 
in such numbers around the altar. 
Such flags are handed to constables, 
sheriffs, or other officers, when dis- 
patched on official business: they serve 
in the place of a written summons, or in 
place of the signature or seal of the king 
or high officer. And, as many of the 
Chinese gods are deified héroes, the same 
trappings are .arranged around their 
shrines as would belong to their office 
and rank if they were living; and this 
little flag, borne away from the presence 
of the divinity, is equivalent to a com- 
mission from this god to proceed on the 
business proposed or undertaken, and 
as a pledge that the divinity who thus 
sends them forth will defend and pros- 
per them. 

For similar purposes, little shoes are 
sometimes placed before the idol, and 
suffered to remain fora length of time 
to receive a blessing; and afterward 
they are again taken by the person who 
placed them there, are carried home, 
placed in little shrines, and are wor- 
shiped. In like manner, also, a scrap of 
red paper, or bit of red rag, is laid on 
the altar of the god for his blessing or 
consecration; then it is sewed up ina 
bag, and tied to the button-hole or but- 
ton, and thus is worn as a charm. 
These mementoes or pledges from the 
gods are retained for a year, and, at the 
termination of the period, are returned 
to the god, together with thank-offerings. 

Faith in the power of the gods to 
transfer their peculiar virtue, energy, or 
attributes, to other objects, is sometimes 
witnessed when people come to consult 
them in behalf of the sick: for not oxly 
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will they go through the ceremonies for 
obtaining a prescription by means of 
the spiritual slips and the divining- 
sticks, but will sometimes place tea be- 
fore them ; and, when they have prayed 
to the god to bless it, they take it home, 
and administer it to the patient. And, 
for a similar reason, they carry away 
some of the ashes from the incense-jars, 
and give the same as medicine to the 
sick person, trusting that the god has 
communicated to it some’ healing power. 
Travelers in Italy and Spain have 
spoken of practices amongst the very 
ignorant people somewhat akin to these ; 
but to what particular nation the credit 
for originating the system should be 
awarded, we do not remember to have 
heard discussed. 

We residents of this nominally Chris- 
tian land know better than to commit 
the keeping of our souls to stocks and 
stones, and wisps of straw. But not sim- 
ply because we are Americans, and not 
‘Chinamen, do we know better: for we 
‘remember who were our ancestors; and 
we remember having heard of the times 
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when they were worshiping the sun and 
moon, with Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friga, 
and Saeter, and when they offered hu- 
man victims to their gods. Mission- 
aries came to them. They —our an- 
cestors — were instructed in the truth; 
and now we know of the glorious Jeho- 
vah, who dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands. Let the same light shine 
upon China which has shined on us, and 
their idols will withdraw to the dark 
places inhabited only by the moles 
and the bats. Let the thousands of 
Chinamen who visit our country be 
taught by our people as there is oppor- 
tunity, and surely they will soon be 
ashamed to bow down to inanimate or 
imaginary deities ; and, when they return 
to their native land, they will carry back 
the knowledge of the ‘“ great God who 
made all things.” Can the greatest man 
on earth propose to himself a nobler ob- 
ject than to bring another man to under- 
stand the difference between the infinite 
and eternal God and the soul of a dead 
man, a block of wood, or any other 
created object ? 


I THANK THEE. 


BY E. L. E. 


I THANK thee, O my God! 
For every budding leaf and grassy spire ; 
And for untended lilies, that require 

No care where man hath trod. 


I thank thee for the vine, 
Whose native weakness to the strong oak clings ; 
For each meek, lowly plant that upward springs 
To please no eye but thine ; 


And for the love-nursed rose 
And smile-fed violet by my threshold stone; 
For every sweet thing that I call my own 
’Neath my brown eaves that blows ; 
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For bee and butterfly, 
Flitting wherever’sunbeams kiss the cup 
Of a pure blossom, in a day to droop 
The broken wing, and die. 


I thank thee for the rain 
Pattering on summer leaves ; for torrent shower, 
With lightning’s flash, and thunder’s stormy roar, 
~ Down hill and dale and plain. 


I thank thee for the sound 
Of Nature’s voices, —for the song of birds, 
The hum of insects, and the voiceless words 
Which Silence whispers round. 


I thank thee for the flush 
Of morning, rising from the orient sky ; Pe 
And for the deine sunset’s changing dye, 

_ Fading to evening’s hush. 


I thank thee for the night 
Silent and beautiful, and wet with dewy tears ; 
Or wild with darkness and the strength of fears, 
Sorrow and wreck and blight. 


I thank thee for the might 
Of Winter’s sternest tempests.:: thou art where 
Darkness and storm, and blasts of deathful air, 
Keep revel with: the night. 


There’s nothing, O my God! 
In all the wonders thou so vast hast planned, 
But doth the praises of my heart command, — 
Star, air, or earthly sod. 


I thank thee for a soul 
Endowed with reason, and the power to see 
Thyself in all things that encompass deme 
Thy work and thy control. 


But more, O God! I bless 

Thy tender condescension, which reveals 

Thy secret to my soul; that, wounding, heals 
With loving tenderness. 


I bless thee for the way 
Through which thou lead’st me, though a wilderness 
Hedged up with thorns and brambles oft it is: 

It is not so to-day. 
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I bless thee for thyself, 
Creator, Father, Giver, Friend, and Guide ; 
Redeemer, Saviour, Love personified ; 

I bless thee for thyself. 


How can I praise thee more? 
*Tis thou must teach my weakness how to bless : 
Thou must give songs of prayer and thankfulness, 
And wisdom to adore. 


I wait thy teachings here 
Till thou-shalt summon me to join a choir, 
That asks no. aid of earthly voice or lyre, 
In an immortal sphere. 


JONADAB CLEAVER’S EXPERIMENT ; 


OR, THE LAST 


CHURCH FAIR. AT RUTWAY. 


BY JEREMIAH N. THOMAS. 


“* And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring me an offering : 
of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart ye shall take my offering.” — Exon. xxy. 1, 2. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHURCH FINANCES AT RUTWAY. 


‘« And the king said unto Araunah, Nay; but I will 
surely buy it of thee at a price: neither will [offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lorp my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing. So David bought the thresh- 
ing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver.” — 
2 SAM, xxiv. 24. 

“YES, ’tis a piece of sheer folly, to 
say nothing of its sinfulness. But I 
must attend, and prepare myself to make 
one energetic effort to bring about a re- 
form.” 

Thus exclaimed Jonadab Cleaver to 
himself one autumn night as he wended 
his way homewards from his daily toil. 
But, before we divulge the subject of his 
thoughts on this occasion, we must know 
more about himself. 

Jonadab was a journeyman-carpenter, 
receiving steady employment and fair 
wages. Although he was able to pro- 
vide for his household on a par with the 
average of his neighbors, and dress his 
wife and four children neatly and com- 
fortably, yet he had but little left to ex- 


pend in luxuries or ornaments. It is 
true, the girls sometimes expressed 
childish desires to have articles as nice 
as their wealthier playmates ; but both 
father and mother sought always to 
make them contented with their lot, 
striving to crush out of their young na- 
tures that love for imitation and rivalry 
in dress which too many parents not 
only encourage in their children, but 
practice themselves. ““ Economy” was 
Jonadab’s favorite watchword; but in 
its. exercise he was controlled by the 
principle within rather than by the law 
of circumstances. 

Thus schooling himself to the prac- 
tice of such nicety and carefulness in 
the management of his own affairs, it 
was perfectly natural that Jonadab should 
exert his influence in favor of the most 
prudent administration in public mat- 
ters, both religious and civil. It is not 
strange that he came to be known 
among his neighbors as “the man who 
always weighed his vote.” 

Until about six months previous to 
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Jonadab’s introduction to the reader, he 
had always lived in the city. At that 
time, a good opening, in a business point 
of view, presented itself in the growing 
town of Rutway, only ten miles distant ; 
and hedecided to move. The close city 
tenement was exchanged for a cottage 
on the borders of the town; and his 
family were all as much pleased with the 
new house as himself. 

Jonadab and wife were members of an 
evangelical church, — no matter of what 
particular name or creed, as that has 
nothing whatever to do with the dé- 
noiment of this narrative. He was 
one who believed that the Christian’s 
whole duty did not consist in hiring a 
pew, and attending public worship on 
the Sabbath. Nor did he feel that alls 
his obligations were discharged by now 
and then dropping into the social meet- 
ings of the church, and offering an oc- 
casional prayer or exhortation. He 
believed in carrying out his whole cove- 
nant; in attending all the gatherings 
of the brethren and sisters, so far as 
practicable. He conceded that his pro- 
fession demanded self-denials and per- 
sonal sacrifices, which made continual 
warfare against his selfishness and 
natural inclinations; and he sought to 
have his pocket-book as effectually con- 
verted as his heart had been. With 
this view of his duty, he, from the day 
of his union with the people of God, 
had made it a matter of principle to lay 
aside at least one-tenth of his income 
for religious. purposes. After bearing 
his part in the support of public wor- 
ship in his own church, the balance was 
held in reserve for such missionary and 
charitable objects as now and then ap- 
pealed to his benevolence. 

During Jonadab’s connection with the 
city church, nothing special ever oc- 
curred in its conduct to disturb his 
peace of mind, except the annual fairs, 
These demonstrations he considered 
both unbecoming, and inconsistent with 
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the accredited character of a Christian 
church, to say nothing of their folly. 
Even when divested of grab-bags, ring- 
cakes, and lotteries, and made as moral 
as possible (the idea can be properly ex- 
pressed in no other words), he still re- 
garded them, generally, as unwise expe- 
dients for raising money for religious uses. 
In his opinion, if the usual operation of 
fairs was not a literal turning of the 
temple into a house of merchandise, it 
was, at least, a resort to a crafty policy 
to sponge from the world that support 
which a church should ordinarily find 
entirely within itself; i.e., among its own 
members and congregation. 

Therefore Jonadab’s voice had al- 
ways been raised against church-fairs, 
semi-dramatic Sunday-scliool exhibi- 
tions, and all kindred demonstrations. 
In the preliminary deliberations of his 
brothers and sisters which usually pre- 
ceded the annual recurrence of a grand 
exhibition and sale of fancy articles, 
&c., he had never failed to offer expos- 
tulations and suggestions; but there 
was ever such an overwhelming majority 
holding opposite views, that his counsels 
were totally disregarded. 

But, when Jonadab removed his con- 
nection to the little church at Rutway, 
he looked for a different state of things. 
Heretofore he had regarded these pe- 
riodical gatherings of the “ money- 
changers”? as institutions peculiar to 
the prevailing worldliness and hurly- 
burly of the city ; and the hope of find- 
ing more congenial associations in a 
quiet country organization operated not 
a little toward influencing him to give 
up his old home for a new one. 

Jonadab, however, had reasoned from 
wrong premises in forming, in advance, 
an opinion of Rutway. While it was a 
very small and exceedingly rural town, 
it was so near the city, that it had incor- 
porated many urban peculiarities into 
its social life; and communities, like in- 
dividuals, are more apt to imitate the 
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evil than the good. So the Rutway 
Church had acquired that spirit for gay 
and lively assemblies, for fairs and social 
gatherings, without acquiring that dis- 
position for broad charities and grand 
benevolent enterprises, so peculiar to 
city churches and congregations. 

When the long evenings of autumn 
came, notice was given out one Sabbath 
that a special church-meeting would be 
held on the evening of the next day, to 
which a general attendance was desired. 

On consultation with one of the 
brothers, Jonadab was informed that the 
supposed object of the meeting was to 
take steps for holding a fair, as it was 
a custom with the church annually to 
institute one about this time in the sea- 
son. Our reformer was dumb with 
astonishment. His dream of an eccle- 
siastical Elysium was not yet to be 
realized. It was on the evening of this 
special church - meeting that he gave 
utterance to the impatient exclamation 
with which this chapteropens. He was 
hurrying home to dispatch his supper, 
so as to be present at the opening of 
the meeting; for he had resolved: to 
enter the lists once more, and oppose 
this worldly-wise policy with every argu- 
ment in his power. 

Jonadab entered the vestry about 
three minutes before the hour appointed 
for the meeting, and found a large 
majority of the brethren and_ sisters 
present. Indeed, it was by far the 
largest gathering he had witnessed dur- 
ing his short connection with. this 
church. Everybody was talking in very 
animated tones upon the same topic, — 
“the fair.” 

The pastor called the members. to 
order; and, after.the customary devo- 
tional exercises, the object of the meet- 
ing was briefly stated. The church had 
run behindhand in its finances ; and the 
standing committee recommended. the 
holding of a fair, as had been done 
heretofore in such cases, to raise money 


for the cancellation of these arrear- 
ages. 

“For what particular objects, and to 
what amount, are funds needed ?” asked 
Jonadab, with the air of a colonel who 
is stationing his outer pickets. 

“ To meet deficiencies in the pastor’s 
salary, and in the incidental account ; 
amounting, in the aggregate, to a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars,” interposed the 
senior deacon suavely. ‘We usually 
run behindhand in the course of the 
year; and we always raise the money in 
this way.” 

“ But, brethren, can not this money 
be raised by subscription or assess- 
ment?” Jonadab asked, as soon as the 
question of holding a fair was formally 
prought before the meeting. “ It seems 
to me a church of two hundred and 
twenty-five members, after making all 
due allowances for non-residents and 
those in straitened circumstances, could 
easily pay a debt of a hundred and 
twenty dollars by apportionment. <A 
great deal of unnecessary labor would 
thus be saved, to say nothing of avoid- 
ing the impropriety of holding ” — 

“We want a fair!” interrupted a half- 
dozen sisters simultaneously. (It was 
the first time Jonadab had ever heard 
female voices in the Rutway meetings.) 

“We don’t see no harm in ’em noth- 
er,” added some one on a back seat. 

These remarks suggested a new idea 
to Cleaver’s mind concerning this an- 
nual semi-jovial gathering. It ap- 
peared to serve as a kind of safety- 
valve, allowing those laboring under 
long-pent-up hilarity to indulge in a pe- 
riodical “ blowing-off.” The matron, no 
doubt, looked forward to the return of 
the fair with flattering anticipations, be- 
cause it afforded her an opportunity for 
a public display of her cookery and 
needlework ; while the maiden regarded 
the scene of the crowded hall, with its 
merry throng of visitors, as the gayest 
event of the year. 
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Jonadab perceived it was useless to 
venture any further suggestions, and 
wisely kept his seat during the remain- 
der of the session. In the course of 
the proceedings, the three deacons were 
appointed a “committee of arrange- 
ments ;” * and, after the choice of the 
usual sub-committees (to be under the 
direction of the committee of arrange- 
ments), a number of table-tenders were 
named, principally from among the 
gayest young ladies in the congregation, 
and formal requests sent them for their 
acceptance. (Not being members of 
the church, they could not be appointed: 
but nevertheless it was considered policy 
to secure their services ; for they would 
attract the young people of the world, 
who always spend their money freely.) 

In due time, Jonadab was waited upon 
by the collecting committee, — three 
active sisters, — who inquired how much 
he was willing to contribute toward 
making preparations for the fair. 

“ Nothing,” he, replied decidedly. 
“ However, when the church calls upon 
me to contribute directly to the objects 
for which the fair is to be held, I shall be 
ready to do my part to the fullest extent.” 

The ladies were disposed to argue the 
matter; but the brother assured them his 
mind was made up, and they departed. 

The fair was advertised to come off 
in the course of two weeks ; and, in the 
mean time, Jonadab had resolved upon a 
plan which he designed to pursue in re- 
gard to it. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DARK PICTURE. 


“The highway of the upright is to depart from 
evil : he that keepeth his way preserveth his soul.” — 
Prov. xvi. 17. 


A DAY or two after the church-meet- 
ing, Jonadab met the senior deacon, who 
accosted him as follows:— , 


? 

* We have known a church (for fear of odium to 
its good name, we presume) to shirk altogether the 
responsibility of holding a fair. The “ladies of the 
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“ Ah! Brother Cleaver.. I hear you 
are opposed to fairs.” 

“Yes, deacon, I am; _ heartily, and 
upon principle,” Jonadab returned de- 
cidedly. 

“ But, brother, we find it the most 
effectual way for raising money that we 
can adopt.” 

“ That may be true ; but, in the sight 


“of God, do you believe the means gen- 


erally employed in the conduct of fairs 
are always justified by the ends ?”’ 

“ Well, really,” the deacon hesitated, 
running his fingers through his: hair, 
“JT never Jooked into it much. The 
holding of fairs is an established cus- 
tom with us; and we keep it up from 
force of habit, perhaps, just as we do the 
sewing-society and other gatherings.” 

“I have looked into it, deacon; and 
Iam prepared to give a reason for my 
position. I take the ground that church 
fairs indirectly encourage extravagance 
and moderate dissipation. Nine-tenths 
of the articles usually offered for sale on 
such occasions are absolute superflu- 
ities ; and, whether the purchaser be 
rich or poor, the money expended for 
the same is, to.a certain extent, wasted. 
With persons of moderate income, ac- 
tual necessities should always be the 
limit of their expenditures: while prodi- 
gal extravagance is sinful, even with the 
rich; for is it not wasting one’s «‘ sub- 
stance in riotous living’? But church 
fairs have a tendency to contravene all 
such notions of economy. Arousing 
the sympathy of the community by a 
strong appeal to its charity, and exciting 
the appetites and fancies of attendants 
by tempting displays of rich viands and 
fascinating vanities, people are induced 
to expend their money: freely, that the 
sacred treasury may receive a percent- 
age through the exchange. If games 


congregation” would be the ostensible leaders on 
such occasions; but the church, as a body, would do 
the work, and its treasury would receive the proceeds, 
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of chance and a pampering to the mor- 
bid nature of men are added to the 
programme, the folly of these gatherings 
ripens into actual immorality. That 
divine organization the Church, de- 
signed to be the embodiment of purity 
(and self-existent through adherence to 
that purity, its great Founder declaring 
the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it), thereby seeks support by a 
compromise with evil! Preposterous ! 
By such a course, the offerings of its 
members are savored with the incense 
of Satan.” ; 

“You look at the matter in a very 
serious light,” interrupted the deacon. 

“With me it is a very serious ques- 
tion,” continued Jonadab earnestly ; 
“and, in my view of the case, I claim 
that it is better for the church, better 
for the congregation, and better for the 
entire community, that each individual 
interested should give, without the hope 
of any return, except the consciousness 
of having done his duty (of course the 
duty to give and the benefits resulting 
therefrom are alike mutual), whatever 
he may sincerely deem to be his part in 
any debt which has accumulated in the 
maintenance of public worship, rather 
than to expend three times that amount 
for articles and commodities of no utility 
whatever, in order that the commercial 
profits on the same may make up the 
desired sum.” 

“Your reasoning sounds very well, 
Brother Cleaver,” said the deacon with 
a self-complacent smile ; “but I’ve had 
thirty years’ experience in raising money 
for religious purposes, and I find that 
a fair is always the best expedient to 
which our church can resort for liquidat- 
inga debt. Good-day!” And he turned 
on his heel, and walked away. 

For the purpose of gathering certain 
memoranda. and statistics to be used in 
future arguments, Jonadab decided to 
attend the fair. Accompanied by his 
wife and two older children, — girls 
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aged respectively eight and ten years, — 
he at an early hour repaired to the hall. 
Mrs, Cleaver had once been an enthu- 
siastic advocate of fairs ; but, through 
repeated discussions, her husband had 
finally so effectually converted her to 
his views, that it was with some degree 
of reluctance she consented to bear him 
company on this occasion. 

Jonadab paid forty cents at the door, 
admission-fees for himself and company. 
As the receipts from this source in or- 
dinary fairs barely ever cover the rent 
of hall, and expense of fitting up tables 
and other temporary fixtures, Jonadab 
reluctantly threw down his four dimes, 
with the inward conviction, that, in all 
probability, not a cent of it would ever 
find its way into the treasury of the 
church; and therefore he could but 
regard it as money thrown away. 

They entered, and passed to the table 
of fancy and useful articles; the for- 
mer, in number, elegance, and cost, far 
outstripping the latter. Miss Winnily, 
attendant, asked Jonadab to buy a “ Con- 
tinental pen-wiper,’’— only one dollar ; 
while one of her assistants temptingly 
displayed a pin-cushion, of a very unique 
pattern, to Mrs. Cleaver. Having a 
large supply of such articles about their 
humble domicile, the accumulations of 
previous fairs, they both declined to 
purchase. The attention of the chil- 
dren was now called to a couple of gay 
dolls ; but, already possessing quite a 
nursery of wax-work and china, their 
parents declined adding to the stock. 

Our visitors walked up and down the 
hall three or four times ; but, aside from 
a small package of confectionery for the 
children (over the purchase of which 
Jonadab experienced not a little consci- 
entious hesitation, it being any thing but 
a necessity), they made no purchases. 
Indeed, they did not see a single article 
in the entire collection that either of the 
party really needed, or that Jonadab’s 
income would permit him to purchase. 
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But they gave the grab-bag, ring- 
cake, and post-office, each, a wide berth. 
The former two Jonadab unhesitatingly 
denounced as a species of gambling ; 
and he would under no consideration 
countenance them. The latter he re- 
garded as a folly so inconsistent with 
Christian dignity and sobriety, that he 
also put that in the category of strictly 
objectionable features. 

Mrs. Cleaver and the children be- 
coming: fatigued, Jonadab led them to 
the ice-cream table, and placed dishes 
in their hands (this was a luxury that 
neither the carpenter nor his family 
often indulged in); while he approached 
* Jacob’s Well,” and called fora glass 
of lemonade. This wonderful fountain 
also sent forth streams of hot coffee and 
tea, giving evidence that the children of 
light had borrowed wisdom from the 
children of this world. 

It must be recollected —by way of 
parenthesis — that Rutway was a town 
of only about three thousand inhabit- 
ants, with four or five churches; that 
the members of the body now holding 
the fair did not number many rich or 
great ; and, consequently, there was not 
that imposing display of articles, or 
those crowds of visitors, that: Jonadab 
had noticed at the city demonstrations : 
but, nevertheless, the Rutwayans were 
enterprising, and had imitated. their 
urban cousins with an emulation worthy 
of a better cause. 

Jonadab now proceeded to explore 
the two or three ante-rooms adjoining 
the hall, which also contained appurte- 
nances to the fair. The fumes coming 
through the first open door he ap- 
proached declared it to be the smoking- 
room. Deacon Hillman chanced to be 
standing near the threshold; so Jonadab 
casually remarked, — 

“Phew! what a cloud of smoke! 
This must be where the durnt-offerings 
are made. But, not using tobacco in 
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any form, my patronage can not be ex- 
pected here.” : 

“Oh, yes! why not?” quickly. re- 
turned the venerable chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. “ You 
might buy a box of prime ‘ Havanas,’ 
and send them to the pastor.” 

The abstemious carpenter looked at 
the deacon in astonishment ; for at first 
he thought the old gentleman must be 
joking. Seeing, however, that his 
countenance bore its usual expression 
of sedateness, Jonadab exclaimed, — 

“What! does our pastor smoke ?” 

“Why, yes. Two-thirds of our male 
members are addicted to the habit of 
using tobacco ; and why should not the 
pastor smoke ‘as well as the people?” 
And the deacon‘assumed the air of one 
who had advanced an tnanswerable 
argument. 

“Certainly he should; and it must be 
right for all to smoke when churches 
take up the sale of cigars,” Jonadab 
added in a very ironical vein. 

“JT can see no harm in that, either,” 
the old gentleman responded quickly. 
“Tf our members wz//smoke, the church 
may as well have the profits on’ the 
cigars as the shop-keepers.” 

The' deacon being a grocer, and a 
large dealer in the profitable weed, it 
could not be expected that he enter- 
tained any fastidiousness on that point: 
so Cleaver said no more. 

Passing inside the door, our hero was 
able to get’ a tolerably fair view of the 
room, notwithstanding the clouds of 
smoke ascending from numerous.lighted 
cigars. Two gaudily- dressed young 
ladies were dealing out cigars. and 
tobacco to a lively, noisy throng, among 
whom were ‘many ‘whose faces were 
rarely ever seen at church: Apart from 
the crowd stood two young men, who 
attracted ‘the earpenter’s attention at 
once. He recognized them as a couple 
of town-idlers, named respectively; Jor 
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Hoyt and Walter Kirby, who wore 
flashy clothes, and always seemed to 
have plenty of ready money. They 
gave unmistakable evidence of having 
but recently indulged in a beverage 
stronger even than any of the contents 
of “Jacob’s Well.” Although not really 
intoxicated, they had enough down to 
make them talkative; and Jonadab, 
while standing in the shadow of some 
drapery near the entrance, overheard 
the following : — 

“These church-fairs are getting to be 
jolly institutions, Hoyt.” 

“That’s so, Walt. This smoking- 
room’s a pretty cute idea. Wish they'd 
go a little further, and set up a bar.” 

“Twould draw a bigger crowd than 
any thing else; and it wouldn’t hurt 
’em jest for one evening. 
have a prayer-meeting, shed a few tears, 
and make it all right—up above,” add- 
ed the first speaker with an irreverent 
chuckle. 

“Certainly. It’s money we're all 
after in this world ; and gospel-shops 
are jest as much. in for it as any of us. 
They’d a good deal ruther coax it ‘out 
of us poor sinners than put their hands 
in their own pockets and pay their 
debts. Their self-denial they preach so 
much about is all in your eye.” 

“Self-denial!” repeated Kirby with 
an oath and a ‘curl of the lip: “ they’re 
always pleading poverty ; and more than 
one-half of their male members, minis- 
ter included, smoke as much as any 
worldlings in town. \ Good thing for old 
Deacon Hillman, though; as he sells 
. more tobacco than any dealer within 
ten miles of Rutway.” 

“It’s my opinion, —in fact, I heard 
Dr. Jones say so,— that’s what. ails 
their parson: smoking, I mean. Be- 
tween you and I,” and Hoyt leered sig- 
nificantly as he slapped his companion 
on the shoulder, “‘in-less than a twelve- 
month, theyll have to hold another fair 
to raise the spondulix to send him to 


They might | 


Europe for the recovery of his health. 
You bet! they'll call it a singular dis- 
pensation of Providence !” 

The young men both laughed loudly 
over this sally, more truthful than poeti- 
cal; and then Walt added, — 

‘But my cigar’s out. Let’s replenish, 
and go over to the hotel. Jack Tinker 
and Harry Nelson will be looking for 
us; and, if they find us here, they'll 
think we've joined the church.” 

The gay fops retired; but their coarse 
conversation had furnished Jonadab 
with food for much reflection, and had 
suggested to him a plan which he de- 
signed to adopt on a future occasion, in 
case argument should fail. 

He passed from the room, and in a 
moment stood before the next door, 
through which the savory smell of roast 
turkey and other niceties greeted him 
with. their tempting odors. A large 
placard, printed in heavy black - letter, 
was posted at the entrance, bearing the 
following lines ; — 


* Every Visitor is expected to 
take Supper. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS.’’ 


Jonadab was about to return for his 
wife and children, when a_ serious 
thought took possession of his mind ; 
and his reflections assumed the follow- 
ing logical form :— 

‘‘ Late suppers are intemperate indul- 
gences. The Scriptures enjoin temper- 
ance in all things; and it can not be 
that the service of God demands that 
we (eSpecially the little ones) should in- 
dulge in a hearty meal at.an hour later 
than our usual bed-time. We must de- 
cline supper.” 

A large portion of the fancy articles ° 
still remained on the tables ; ‘and, ac- 
cording to previous announcement, they 
were now offered at auction. But be- 
ing a laboring man, and also a little 
squeamish about permitting his children 
to keep late hours, the carpenter re- 
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turned at once to the ice-cream table ; 
and, finding that Mrs. Cleaver and the 
girls were ready, they all left for home. 

The sum total of Jonadab’s expendi- 
tures for the evening did not amount to 
one dollar. But to add to the receipts 
of the fair, however, had not been the 
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Ir was on the anniversary of my 
birth that I enjoyed my first view of 
the Holy Land. The coincidence was 
pleasant: for, with grateful memories 
of the past, came the thrill of a fresh 
delight ; while the joy of entering upon 
a new year of life was enhanced by the 
thought, that it would gather, in this sa- 
cred locality, material for hallowed use 
in all the time to come. Twenty-four 
hours previous, the admirably-appoint- 
ed French steamer “ Eridan,” * of the fa- 
mous) Messagerie Impériale line, then 
upon her second trip, had borne us from 
the port of Alexandria, in Egypt, in the 
early morning. Moving out of the fleet 
of shipping, we left behind us the an- 
cient Pharos, renowned for its light- 
house, and the attempt of the architect 
to immortalize his own name instead of 
his sovereign’s, and followed the cir- 
cuitous channel along the low sandy 
shore, on which glitters a white palace 
of the viceroy; till, losing gradually 
from view Pompey’s Pillar, so conspicu- 
ous on the southern edge of the city, 
we were upon the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean, steering a little north 


* The steamers of this line, as well as of those be- 
longing to the English, Austrian, Russian, and Ital- 
ian lines, navigating the Eastern Mediterranean, far 
surpassed my expectations. I had expected small 
coasters, with as few conveniences as are usually found 
on that class of vessels plying between the ports of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. To my equal sur- 
prise and delight, [ found magnificent ocean-steamers, 
replete with every comfort. 
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object of his attendance. Having a 
certain little theory in his head, as 
already intimated, he was seeking to 
demonstrate it, and had been busy with 
note-book and pencil. But we shall 
know more of the results of his investi- 
gations anon. 


A CHRISTIAN TRAVELER. 
PATTON, D.D. 


of east. Soon the water, usually of a 
beautiful blue, was discolored and ren- 
dered shallow by the copious discharge 
of mud from the several mouths of the 
Nile, which, for many hours, we were 
passing. Thus the process of extend- 
ing the Delta is uninterrupted, and 
Egypt gains slowly but steadily upon 
the sea. We had but ten passengers 
in the first cabin, and as many more in 
the second. Among these, however, 
were ten Romish missionaries, on their 
way to Beirit; a fact illustrating the 
continued zeal of that church, and the 
devotedness, and, may we not believe, 
to some extent, also, the piety, of her 
ecclesiastics? Protestantism was repre- 
sented in that respect by a single pas- 


-senger only, a Miss H——, the daugh- 


ter of an Irish Episcopal clergyman, 
who was to join the English and Luth- 
eran mission, under Bishop Gobat, at 
Jerusalem. All that day, and through 
the night, we held our course ever a 
smooth sea, without other incident than 
the arrival on board of a flock of wea- 
ried crows (of which the sailors caught 
four), and likewise of several very ac- 
tive and fearless little birds, that hopped 
about the deck, and almost ran over our 
feet, in an ardent and successful chase 
after flies. In the morning, after wit- 
nessing a beautiful sunrise, in which 
the golden orb seemed to emerge from 
the very water, about half-past eight 
o’clock we had our first glimpse of the 
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hills of Southern Palestine. My heart 
went out in holy greeting, and with Whit- 
tier I could say, — 


“Blest land of Judza, thrice hallowed of 

song, 

Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like 
throng ! 

In the shade of thy palms, by the shores 
of thy sea, 

On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with 
thee.” 


As we drew nearer, the Plain of Sha- 
ron appeared in front of the mountains, 
with gentle undulations ; while, right be- 
fore us, the city of Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, lifted itself to view, standing in 
bold relief on its elevated site. It 
crowns the summit and covers the 
sides of a round hill, which is steepest 
towards the sea. The houses are of 
stone, are very compactly arranged, and 
rise in successive terraces, one above 
another. The coast was a series of 
rocks, backed by low sand-bills. 

At eleven o’clock, A.M., we cast anchor, 
not in the harbor (for there is none), but 
about a mile out from the ledge of rocks 
in front of the city, behind which a few 
fishing-boats find shelter. In rough 
weather, steamers pass the port altogeth- 
er, even when carrying the mails. We 
were not permitted to land, however, 
because, from fear of the cholera, a quar- 
antine had been imposed on all persons 
from Egypt; and there was no govern- 
ment lazaretto at Jaffa to receive and 
detain us the required time. So we 
gazed all day upon the sacred shores 
from our tantalizing position. Forbid- 
den to tread the sacred soil, and to wend 
our way across the plain and over yon 
mountains, in whose high table-land, 
just beyond the visible crest, we knew 
Jerusalem to lie, we were forced to med- 
itate instead upon Jonah’s unfortunate 
experience, when he ran away from the 
unwelcome duty of becoming a foreign 
missionary, and embarked at this very 
spot for distant Tarshish, some twenty- 
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seven hundred years ago, and was as 
unsuccessful in departing as were we in 
arriving. Then we thought, that some- 
where in that city, and close to its rock- 
girt shore, was once the house of Si- 
mon the tanner, where Peter had his 
vision which opened wide the doors of 
the Christian Church to us Gentiles: 
And then, leaping another chasm in 
history, we gazed on those low sand- 
hills, and imagined the horrors of the 
scene, where Napoleon butchered four 
thousand prisoners who had surren- 
dered on condition that their lives 
should be’ spared, and» poisoned five 
hundred of his own sick soldiers who 
hindered his march. 

While thus reviewing the past, we 
also watched the row-boats, laden with 
sacks of simsim grain, which plied for 
many hours between the city and our 
steamer. This grain (the “sesame” of 
the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’) 
is exported to France, where oil is ex- 
tracted from it for cheap use instead of 
olive-oil. We steamed northward at 
nightfall, up the coast of Palestine, and, 
a little before midnight, passed the light- 
house on the projecting point of Car- 
mel. The next morning we were off 
the harbor of Beirit, admiring the pic- 
turesque appearance of the city, as it 
sloped from the summit of the hill to 
the water’s edge, with the elevated 
range of Lebanon in the not-far-distant 
background. Dropping anchor in the 
bay, amid a heavy swell we disembarked 
with much discomfort in a small boat; 
and after a week’s quarantine at the 
lazaretto, a mile and a half north, ona 
rocky point swept by healthful breezes, 
and commanding a noble view of the 
city and coast, as also of the lofty Jebel 
Sunin,* we entered the city, and began 
our long-coveted tour. 

Before presenting the reader with a 


* The Quarantine Point may be seen in the en- 
graving (p. 89), and also the Jebel Sunin of the Leb- 
anon range. 
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view of the country in general, and the 
impressions which it made upon meas 
a Christian traveler, I must describe 
the mode of travel. 

This is as unlike our accustomed 
methods of locomotion as can well be 
conceived; yet its advantages are ob- 
vious, not only in the novelty and ro- 
mance of Eastern tent-life, but also in 
the opportunity given fora careful and 
thorough exploration of the country. 
The first anxiety of the traveler in the 
East is to find a suitable dragoman, or 
interpreter. This has become a distinct 


employment, and a source of no little - 


annoyance to one on his arrival; for he 
is waited upon, whether at Alexandria, 
Jaffa, or Beirit, by numerous competi- 
tors, each armed with a formidable list 
of testimonials, and claiming to be the 
perfection of his kind. _ They are of all 
races, — European, Syrian, Jewish, and 
African, — and can usually speak Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Arabic: In 
addition to interpreting, the dragoman 
becomes also the contractor for the en- 
tire journey; furnishing the tents, the 
animals for transportation, the food, the 
attendants, the guides, and whatever 
else is necessary. The contract is made 
minutely in writing, and signed in pres- 
ence of the United-States consul if the 
traveler be an American. The charge 
varies (according to the number of the 
party and the time to be occupied) from 
seven to ten dollars in gold per day for 
each person, with the expectation of a 
present at the conclusion of the trip if 
every thing should prove «satisfactory. 
These dragomen bear a poor reputation 
for truthfulness and honesty: but the 
evil has been much exaggerated ; and 
with due care in drawing the contract, 
and in inspecting the animals, the tents, 
and the furniture, before starting, and 
sufficient common sense not to take the 
cheapest offer, which often proves to be 
the dearest, little trouble will be expe- 


rienced. Certainly we hada most grati- 
fying experience with Pietro Paulichie- 
vich, a young Austrian from Trieste; to 
whom I. recommend all travelers who 
start from Beirit. Our party consisted 
of Mr. William H. Taylor, a merchant 
of New York, his wife, and myself; and 
our contract included every thing, even 
hotel-bills at Damascus and Jerusalem, 
and the expense of guards at danger- 
ous places, at the rate of. twenty-five 
dollars in gold per day. for the three. 
For this. we had three good tents, — one 
for Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, ene for myself, 
serving also by its extra size as a dining- 
tent, and the third for the dragoman and 
Arab servants. We used. six horses, 
seven mules, and two donkeys: the 
horses carrying .ourselves, the drago- 
man, and the chief muleteer, or guide; 
and the donkeys and mules bearing the 
tents, furniture, baggage, and servants. 
These latter were, in addition to those 
before mentioned, a cook, a waiter, and 
three assistant muleteers: so that our 
entire company consisted of ten, mount- 
ed with the equipage on fifteen animals, 
and making quite a little caravan. The 
ordinary pace is a fast walk, averaging 
three miles an hour; giving few oppor- 
tunities for displaying skill in horseman- 
ship, but many for exhibiting endurance. 

Khamoud, our chief muleteer, who 
owned all the animals, had a most pro- 
found conviction, which neither argu- 
ment nor experiment could shake, that a 
trot, canter, or gallop, was injurious to 
horse-flesh, even on level ground; and 
he generally rode at the head, and. thus 
regulated. the progress of the whole 
party. It was with ineffable disgust 
that he received propositions to quicken 
the pace; and it was with a grief that 
approached nigh unto anger that he oc- 
casionally detected us in whipping up 
his horse from behind. Once also, 
when our dragoman had been tempted 
by us into a good hard gallop, Kha- 
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moud prayed fervently to Mohammed 
that he might break his neck. 

Our custom was, to rise at five or 
half-past five in the morning, eat a sub- 
stantial breakfast, take down the tents, 
pack the mules, and be off by seven; 
sending the tents and baggage by the 
shortest route, to be in readiness when 
we arrived at the close of the day from 
a more circuitous wandering and fre- 
quent delays amid objects of interest. 
We rode our horses till noon or till one 
o’clock, and then sought a shady spot 
by some fountain or brook, when there 
was one at hand, for an hour of rest; 
during which we spread out a rug, sat 
Turk-fashion on the corners, placed the 
food in the center, and had our lunch. 
Resuming the journey, we would reach 
our tents by five or six o’clock, eat our 
dinner, write our letters and journals, 
read up our guide-books for the next 
day, and retire to rest. 

We had no reason to complain of the 
fare provided. In quantity, in quality, 
and in variety, it exceeded our expecta- 
tions. What with the permanent stores 
purchased at Beirit, Damascus, and 
Jerusalem, and the special articles pro- 
cured by the wayside in the form of 
mutton, pork, chickens, pigeons, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, fish, vegetables of sev- 
eral kinds, milk, oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, grapes, and pears, our skillful cook, 
whom we took from a hotel at Beirit, 
prepared us a daily dinner of five or 
six courses, consisting usually of soup, 
baked meat, poultry, pudding, fruit, and 
coffee, in successive order. So much 
for our mode of travel. And now for 
the country itself. 

If one were to visit Palestine without 
knowledge of its history, he would not 
be forcibly impressed by its appearance 
as compared with that of other coun- 
tries with which travelers are familiar. 
In extent, it is insignificant ; being but 
a hundred and eighty miles in length 
from Dan to Beérsheba, with an aver- 
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age breadth of fifty miles between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean: which 
makes it correspond very nearly with 
the State of New Jersey. For agricul- 
tural purposes, its uneven and moun- 
tainous character renders it far jess at- 
tractive than lands which present broad 
and fertile plains. At the same time, 
the scenery is not so striking as the 
idea of mountain-ranges might naturally 
suggest, owing to the fact that the whole 
central country is lifted to a high table- 
land; and the separate summits are not 
sharp, isolated Alpine peaks, but of a 
rounded form, and not greatly elevated 
above their surroundings, or even above 
the sea. Thus, omitting Hermon, which 
towers on the north to an altitude of 
ten thousand feet, the other principal 
mountains are from one thousand five 
hundred to three thousand feet in hight; 
and excepting a few passes, through 
which rivers seem to have cut their way, 
the sides are not usually precipitous, 
but descend in easy slopes to the valleys 
or plains. Indeed, I rode my horse 
without any path to the very top of 
Hermon itself. It is the sacredness of 
the associations which gives undying 
interest to every feature of the land. 
As awitness to Scripture, and as a com- 
mentary upon no small portion of its 
contents, Palestine is of priceless worth 
to the Christian. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than the title of “* The 
Land and the Book,” which Dr. W. M. 
Thomson adopted for his account of the 
Holy Land. The two are inseparably 
wedded; and the traveler treads the soil 
with a thrill of pleasure, because patri- 
archs and kings, prophets and apostles, 
lived and died upon it, and, above all, 
because it witnessed the deeds and was 
stained with the blood of the Son of 
God, our Saviour. It is the land chosen 
as the home of true religion during the 
gloomy ages of Heathenism, and as the 
scene of the redemptive work that fitted 
Christianity to be the teacher, comfort- 
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er, and sanctifier of the fallen race of 
man throughout the world. 

To serve this purpose, Palestine was 
wondrously adapted by its marked phys- 
ical peculiarities and geographical po- 
sition. The prophet Ezekiel alludes to 
this in the words, “ Thus saith the Lord 
God, This is Jerusalem: I have set it 
in the midst of the nations and coun- 
tries that are round about her.” It was, 
at the same time, central and isolated, 
near to the whole realm of ancient civ- 
ilization, surrounded by the six principal 
nations of antiquity (the Chaldeans, As- 
syrians, Persians, Greeks, Phoenicians, 
and Egyptians), ready at the proper time 
to send streams of influence in every 
direction, yet, till that time, cut off 
from undesirable intercourse with its 
heathen neighbors. Deserts and deep 
mountain-gorges rendered it almost in- 
accessible to ordinary invasion on three 
sides, while the Mediterranean protected 
the remaining border. The sea-coast 
offered, however, not a single good har- 
bor; a fact which coincided with the 
divine p!an to preserve the Israelites in 
seclusion as an agricultural and pasto- 
ral, but not a commercial nation. 

To form an adequate physical concep- 
tion of Palestine, we must forget the 
usual distribution of it into the three 
provinces running across from east to 
west, — Judwa, Samaria, and Galilee, — 
and notice three parallel sections from 
north to south, which may be called 
the plains, the mountains, and the great 
sunken Valley of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. The plains lie along the 
sea-coast, stretching from the desert 
on the borders of Egypt, just below 
Gaza, northward to Beirfit, if we in- 
clude the Pheenician territory around 
the, ancient cities of Tyre’ and Sidon, 
which was part of the inheritance of- 
fered to the Israelites in the divine cov- 
enant, but was never actually taken into 
their possession. The bold promontory 
made by the range of Carmel where it 


touches the Mediterranean, and the sim- 
ilar rocky projection, Ras-en Nakdrah, 
anciently called the * Ladder of Tyre,” 
across the bay,a little to the north of 
Acre, are the only interruptions ; though 
the near approach of the mountain-line 
to the shore narrows the plain, at times, 
to only a mile or two of breadth. Its 
greatest width is about fifteen miles. 
The soil is of the richest character, and 
did more than any fertility of other 
parts of the land — save, perhaps, a few 
inland plains like that of Esdraelon— 
to give Palestine its ancient reputation. 
It must have been the granary of the 
nation in Solomon’s day, when long- 
continued peace and perfect security 
allowed its thorough cultivation. I rode 
along this maritime plain from Jaffa 
northward, and ‘marked its beauty of 
undulating surface between its two 
boundaries of sea and mountain, its 
richness of soil in, despite of abounding 
stones, and its present desolation. The 
Bible refers to the portion of the plain 
south of Mt. Carmel when it speaks of 
“the. excellency of Sharon,” of “the 
herds that fed in Sharon,” of “the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley,” 
and of the time when Sharon should be 
“a fold of flocks.” The portion north 
of Carmel was principally the posses- 
sion of the tribe ef Asher, and is now 
the fertile Plain of Akka. It is de- 
scribed by the dying Jacob thus, ‘ Out 
of Asher his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties ;” while in the 
blessing uttered by Moses we read 
concerning Asher, “ Let him dip: his 
foot in oil.” The. traveler now notices 
the extensive fields of wheat, and groves 
of olives and fruit. I observed in 
many places, here and in all parts of tbe 
plains of Palestine where deep. gullies 
had been worn by the rains of winter, 
that the soil was three, four, and some- 
times even six feet deep, and that, though 
sometimes black, it was usually of a 
dark-brown, chocolate color. Where it 
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is safe to cultivate it (that is, in imme- 
diate contiguity to cities or towns), they 
secure large crops of grain, such as 
wheat, barley, maize, and simsim; and 
also of fruit, such as olives, oranges, 
and figs. But the wild Bedawin roam 
over the whole extent, plundering the 
cultivators of the soil, and compelling 
them to cling to the hillsides on the 
eastern edge of the tract, and to the 
suburbs of the places on the sea-shore. 
Over a part of it, in the neighborhood 


of Czsarea, we were compelled toa 
small escort ; and on the much-traveled 
road across its southern portion, from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, a series of perma- 
nent guard-houses may be observed, in- 
dicating the necessity of protection from 
robbers. Consequently, the face of the 
country is desolate from its solitude ; 
and the little mounds here and there are 
found to be covered with ancient ruins, 
Jewish, Roman, and of the time of the 
crusades. Yet the capability of the 
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soil is such, that an American colony of 
religious enthusiasts was recently at- 
tracted thither, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty persons, mostly from 
the State of Maine, who settled down 
just outside of Jaffa, erected houses, 
and began to cultivate the land with im- 
-proved implements. I visited it, and 
learned somewhat of its plans and pros- 
pects; of which the former, owing to 
the knavery of its leader, were much 
more pleasing than the latter. The im- 
mediate beach of the sea-shoreis sandy, 
as isa strip next to it, over which the 


westerly winds drift the loose sand, rais- 
ing it at times into banks and low hills. 
‘The beach is thickly strewn with. frag- 
ments of sponge, purple jelly-fish, and 
the most beautiful shells, especially in 
the neighborhood of Caesarea. The 
ruins of numerous cities, and the fre- 
quent excavated tombs in the hillsides, 
give proof that anciently the coast ,was 
thickly populated, not only by the Is- 
raelites, but also by their predecessors 
the Canaanites. 

The middle or mountainous section 
of Palestine, which runs through it from 
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north to south like a broad black bone, 
is, in fact, an undulating, elevated table- 
land, furrowed with valleys. Beginning 
with the offshoots of the Lebanon 
range in Galilee, it continues (with the 
exception of the break made by the 
Plain of Esdraelon) along Gilboa and 
the partly parallel and partly divergent 
Carmel and the mountains of Samaria, 
and then becomes the “ hill-country of 
Judza,” sinking finally into the Desert 
of Arabia. No very lofty peaks. any- 
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where show themselves, except the 
snowy cone of Hermon, which may be 
seen over a large part of Palestine 
from the various summits. Perhaps a 
more definite idea will be given if I men- 
tion the hights of the more prominent 
mountains, — Tabor, 1,868 feet; Car- 
mel, 1,861; Gilboa, 2,200; elevation back 
of Nazareth, 1,790; summit near Safed, 
2,917; Gerizim, 3,179; Ebal, 3,375; 
Neby Samwil (ancient Mizpeh), 2,649; 
mountains of Judza, just west of Jeru- 
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salem, on road to Jaffa, 1,954; Mt. Zion, 
Jerusalem, 2,537; Mt. of Olives, 2,766; 
Bethlehem, 2,704; Hebron, 3,029." I 
must confess to surprise at finding the 
Holy ‘Land almost entirely occupied 
with mountains and valleys, with the 
exception of the strip just described 
along the Mediterranean. While fully 
aware that its surface was uneven, I had 
imagined more numerous plains, and 
broader belts of intervale land. I found, 
however, a rugged country, whose in- 
habitants must always have been a set 
of mountaineers, — vigorous, active, 


healthy, and daring ; whose necessities 
must have made them _ industrious, 
though their opportunities did not allow 
them to become rich. The character 
of the rocks is cretaceous ; and occasion- 
ally the limestone is almost as soft as 
chalk, yet commonly is firm and hard, 
so as to make good building material. 
As is usual in such formations, large 
nodules of flint abound in some places 
(as near to Nablis, the ancient Shechem 
and Sychar), appearing as rocks of 
three or four feet or more in diameter. 
It is in a limestone formation that 
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one looks for caves, especially those of 
great extent; and therefore we should 
expect to find them in Palestine, on geo- 
logical grounds, as well as from the al- 
lusions in Scripture. The traveler is 
not disappointed, but meets them in 
every part of the country, and in several 
instances is surprised by a copious 
stream issuing from their mouth. In 
the Wady Ortas, not very far from 
Bethlehem, is the Cave of Khureittin, 
supposed by some to be the Cave of 
Adullam, in which David and his men 
took refuge. However that may be, it 
contains, in addition to many passages 
and smaller rooms, an apartment one 
hundred and twenty feet long by about 
forty in breadth, — sufficient to contain 
several hundred persons. 

The light color of the rocks reflect- 
ing the rays of the sun adds greatly to 
the discomfort of travel in certain dis- 
tricts, rendering the light painful to the 
eye, and heating the atmosphere as in 
an oven. This is especially true in the 
bare and dreary region west of the 
Dead Sea. 

The fact that the rocks, and conse- 
quently the materials for building, are 
of limestone, also explains the disap- 
pearance of the ruins of many places 
of large size. The inhabitants of sub- 
sequent cities resorted to them as quar- 
ries, —as they do now continually for 
the erection of new edifices in Beirit, 
Jaffa, Caipha, and Acre; and the stones 
were removed by vessels, and easily cut 
over for fresh use. Besides, they were 
broken up and burned to make lime; a 
process which I saw going on at Baal- 
bek, where the Arabs were busy with 
hammers on the materials of the great 
temples. 

Another thing took me by surprise; 
which was, the very stony character of 
the surface of both the hills and plains, 
impairing their beauty, and giving a de- 
ceptive appearance of sterility. One 
would imagine that it had rained stones 
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over the whole land. I do not refer to 
ledges of rock along the mountain-sides, 
nor to large bowlders scattered here and 
there, but to small, separate, flat stones, 
from the size of pebbles up to a foot or 
even more in diameter, which are 
thickly intermingled with the soil in 
nearly all parts of Palestine. If the 
soil itself were not unusually rich, as 
proved by the gigantic weeds and thorns 
of the wild country as well as by the 
luxuriant crops of the cultivated parts, 
the farmer would have a discouraging 
task. I thought, when riding over it, 
of the parable of the sower, some of 
whose seed fell “in stony places,” and 
wondered where else it could fall; though 
the added clause, “where it had not 
much depth of earth,” would by no 
means as invariably apply. We all ex- 
claimed, when ‘we reached Bethel, that 
Jacob did not have to look long or far 
to finda pillow. This fact has not been 
mentioned by travelers whose works 
have fallen under my eye, with the ex- 
ception of Tristram: * perhaps because 
it would be far less noticeable in the 
spring-time, — the ordinary tourist pe- 
riod, — when the grass covers the hill- 
sides, and the crops conceal the surface 
of the valleys and plains ; while I passed 
over the country late in the autumn, at 
the end of the dry season, when the 
surface was bare. ~In ancient times, 
the larger stones were more generally 
gathered up on the mountain-slopes, and 
made into terrace-walls to prevent the 
washing of the soil, and, in the lower 
parts, were built into boundary-walls. 
The mountains of Palestine are usually 
susceptible of cultivation to the very 
top, with more or less interruption from 
the outcropping rocks ; and, even when 
the thinness of the soil or the steep- 
ness of the declivity prevents tillage, 
abundant herbage grows for the pastu- 
rage of flocks, which everywhere abound, 
giving quite a picturesque character to 
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the scene. Commonly the mountains 
are bare of trees, and present but few 
shrubs of any size ; yet there are excep- 
tions. The two ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, at the extreme north, have 
extensive oak-groves and a few ce- 
dars; while Mt. Tabor is nearly covered 
with oaks of the prickly-leaf, evergreen 
variety. Portions of Mt. Carmel, also, 
I found tolerably wooded. But what is 
lacking in trees is made up in flowers, 
especially in lilies, tulips, crocuses, 
amaryllises, hyacinths, anemones, and 
other bulbous plants, which flourish in 
a profusion I had never imagined: so 
that, although the spring-flowers. for 
which Palestine is noted were not in 
bloom, we had no lack of these beauti- 
ful companions whichever way our foot- 
steps turned. We were continually dis- 
mounting to pluck a new variety or a 
new specimen of peculiar attractiveness, 
or to dig up the root in hope of trans- 
ferring it to our own land. That our 
Saviour should talk of lilies, and’ that 
the sacred writers should often refer to 
the flowers of the field, was the most 
natural of all utterances. At times, we 
could speak of nothing else. While the 
whole land was thus adorned, I remem- 
ber to have been especially delighted 
with the songs of the birds and the 
brilliance of the flowers during a day’s 
ride upon the side and along the ridge 
of Carmel, reminding me of the com- 
parison by Solomon, in the Canticles, 
of the bride with her hair all decked out 
with purple flowers: “Thy head upon 
thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thy 
head like purple.” The mountain-sides 
afford opportunity for many fig-orchards 
and vineyards, which flourish admirably, 
especially where’ terraces are formed 
to retain the soil. The cities and 
villages (the most of which are in this 
elevated portion of Palestine) are placed, 
of choice, on the hights of the moun- 
tains, for purposes of defense, as the 
Bedawin Arabs, like the Amalekites of 
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old, sweep over the plains and through 
the broad valleys, robbing and plunder- 
ing on every hand. In many cases, 
these cities are surrounded with walls ; 
which; however, are often ruinous by the 
lapse of time, the ravages of war, and the 
shock of earthquakes, so as to afford lit- 
tle security in case of an energetic attack. 
While the existing cities are not numer- 
ous, the remains of ancient towns crown 
almost every hill-top. Palestine is em- 
phatically a land of ruins, having had 
anciently a dense population gathered 
principally within fortified cities, and 
having suffered in successive ages from 
the desolating tide of war, in the con- 
flicts of the great empires of antiquity, 
in the Mohammedan conquests, in the 
subsequent crusades, in the* campaigns 
of Napoleon, and in the disturbances of 
the modern Turks. It is a fact of great 
interest to the geographer, that every 
ruin, however inconsiderable, has its 
distinct Arabic name, which is often but 
a slight change of the old Hebrew word, 
and thus aids in the identification of 
sacred localities. The same is true of 
every fountain, brook, hill, and valley. 
Dr, Robinson was the first to take ad- 
vantage of this authentic traditional 
geography ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that a thorough exploration of 
the land by scholars at home in the 
Arabic would add many undiscovered 
treasures to our knowledge. Wherever 
I went, the moment I wandered on 
either hand from the ordinary route, I 
saw traces of ancient cities not men- 
tioned in the guide-books nor in the 
journals of travelers. There are nearly 
five hundred localities, named in Scrip- 
ture, in Palestine and the immediately 
adjacent countries, which still wait for 
identification. 

With occasional exceptions, the ruins 
are not conspicuous as to size, nor at- 
tractive by their beauty. Generally, they 
consist of shapeless heaps of rubbish, a 
few squared stones mutilated and weath- 
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er-worn, an occasional fragment of a 
shaft or capital, numerous bits of pot- 
tery and little tessere (or small cubes 
of marble or limestone used to construct 
the mosaic-work of courts), and various 
tombs and cisterns hewn in the hillside. 
The broken pottery is in such abundance 
everywhere, on the surface and for many 
feet below in the excavations, that the 
traveler would almost imagine its manu- 
facture to have been the sole occupation 
of the people. Apparently they made 
it industriously every day, and then sat 
up sleeplessly every night to break it. 
Often vast mounds may be seen, wholly 
composed of these fragments and a little 
loose earth. The mountainous charac- 
ter of the country, and the military ne- 
cessity of placing all the cities on ele- 
vated sites, show that our Saviour had 
not a particular place in view (for in- 
stance, Safed), as some have supposed, 
but referred rather to a universal cus- 
tom, when he said to his disciples, “A 
city that is set on a hill can not be hid.” 
Palestine was full of such cities, crown- 
ing with beauty her mountain-tops, and 
frowning defiance at her foes. Before 
dismissing this mountain-region, I must 
allude to the attractive views which 
abound throughout it, owing to the out- 
look everywhere presented from its nu- 
merous hights, — eastward into the Jor- 
dan Valley, and across to the mountains 
of Bashan and Moab beyond, and .often 
down upon the Sea of Tiberias or the 
Dead Sea; and westward over the fer- 
tile sea-coast plain to the blue Mediter- 
ranean. There are many points, such 
as Hermon, Tabor, the hill back of Naz- 
areth, Carmel near the convent, and 
also above the scene of Elijah’s sacri- 
fice, Gerizim, and the Mount of Olives, 
which command extensive prospects, 
aided by the peculiar clearness of the 
Oriental atmosphere, which brings ob- 
jects twenty miles distant almost to 
one’s feet., I must also say a word re- 
specting the roads of this rough region. 
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At the present day, none exist worthy of 
the name except the one just built by a 
French company from Beiriit to Damas- 
cus. That which everywhere usurps 
the name is a rude mule-path, seldom 
wider than will allow animals to follow 
in single file, uneven, full of rocks, worn 
into deep gullies by the rains, and never 
repaired... In any civilized land, it would 
be pronounced impassable; and often- 
times the traveler must dismount, and 
lead his horse cautiously up or down 
the mountain-sides. If any attempt is 
made to clear the adjoining land of 
stones, a few will be laid in a wall, and 
the remainder be thrown into the road. 
At every step, one is reminded of the 
figurative exhortation of the prophet: 
“Prepare ye the way of the people; 
cast up, cast up, the highway ; gather 
out the stones.” Some have doubted 
whether the roads were ever different, 
or at least whether roads ever existed 
there capable of use by wheeled car- 
riages. Nosuch vehicle exists to-day in 
all the country; but the whole travel 
and traffic are done upon the backs of 
camels, horses, mules, and donkeys. 
Yet we read in Scripture of chariots of 
war used by the ancient Canaanites, 
and of the fourteen hundred chariots of 
Solomon ; while Philip found the Ethio- 
pian eunuch riding homeward from Jeru- 
salem in his chariot, which would be a 
simple impossibility at the present day. 

Probably the chariots were employed 
in the level country along the sea-shore, 
on the Plain of Esdraelon, and around 
and above Lake Huleh. Yet, in the 
Roman) era, roads of a massive and 
costly character were constructed along 
the principal routes, from Hebron north- 
ward, paved with large hewn stones, 
and with a width of eight or ten feet. 
We came upon the remains of these 
roads frequently, and sometimes. tra- 
veled upon them for miles to our great 
discomfort and occasional peril, owing 
to their rough and ruinous condition 
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after the lapse of centuries. Here and 
there, one sees the apparent track of 
chariot-wheels, and yet wonders’ how 
two chariots going in opposite directions 
contrived to pass. It is not likely that 
they were commonly employed in this 
way, but for ordinary beasts of burden 
and the rapid movements of cavalry. 
Yet Josephus tells us that Solomon was 
accustomed to drive out of a pleasant 
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morning in his chariot from Jerusalem 
to Etham, just south of Bethlehem, 
where he had his gardens, and pools of 
water. The distance, however, was but 
six or eight miles, in the suburbs of the 
metropolis. The Arabs, after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, accustomed only 
to camels and horses, allowed the roads 
to fall into ruin; and they seem never to 
have been repaired since. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER. II. 


Janet McVEY, or “ Blue Janet” as 
she was called in McKenzie’s Wynd, was 
no common woman. She came of a 
race poor in this world’s goods, but 
rich in heart, and strong in faith; a race 
the like of which is rarely met except 
in that little country, made great by her 
stern adherence to the truth of God. 

Janet’s father, and his fathers before 
him, were godly men, walking among 
the lowliest below, and yet holding inti- 
mate communion with heaven. They 
were princes in disguise, dwelling in 
cottages, herding flocks on the heath- 
clad hills by night, wrapped in their 
Highland plaids, and attended by their 
shaggy guards. They asked no honors 
of the world; but such was. their con- 
sistent and holy life, that they gained 
the respect of those who despised their 
low estate, and who scoffed at their 
simple faith in God, as well as of the 
good in every station. 

For five generations, the McVeys had 
been shepherds and gamekeepers on 
the estate of a Highland noble; and, in 
all those years, not one shadow had 
fallen on the name. How many fami- 
lies, whether lofty or lowly, can show a 
record like this ? 
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While Janet was yet a light-hearted 
lassie, “tenting the flocks,” knitting- 
work in hand, when father and brothers 
needed her aid, death came suddenly 
into her humble home, and palsied the 
strong heart and arm that had toiled 
so cheerfully and unweariedly for them 
all. The day the noble old shepherd 
was laid to rest beneath the feathery 
larches in the auld kirkyard, flesh and 
heart failed her who had climbed Life’s 
hill with him, and who, leaning on him, 
had so nearly reached its foot. Her 
heart was so interwoven with his, that 
it could not beat alone. She returned 
from his burial to her own bed of death ; 
and ina few days the rude stone cottage, 
with its ivy-shaded casement and its 
smoke-browned rafters, was left unto 
their children desolate. 

There was no time there for idle grief. 
Each one who bad here found rest and 
shelter while at work in some humble 
capacity on the estate had to look about 
at once for a full support. Jamie, a 
brave, restless youth, whom nothing but 
the strong chain of parental authority 
had kept at home thus far, took ship, 
before a week had passed away, for a 
foreign land; and that was the last that 
was ever heard of him or of the ship he 
sailed in. 
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Like most young people in agricultu- 
ral districts, when thrown upon them- 
selves for support, Rob and Janet set 
off for a manufacturing city to earn 
their bread; while the eldest brother, 
““Tammas,” moved with his little family 
into the home-cottage, and took his fa- 
ther’s place over the flocks and herds. 

The history of Rob and Janet was 
that of thousands who leave rural homes 
for the toil and temptations of a city 
life. But these two, the children of 
many prayers, stood shoulder to, shoulder 
against the storm, and were all the 
world to each other. They honored 
God in their humble sphere; and he 
spread his wings of’ love above, and the 
everlasting arms beneath them. 

They lived together in two humble 
rooms, ministering to each other for 
ten years of toil, broken only by an 
annual visit to the old home-cot among 
the hills. ‘ 

At the end of that time, Rob was 
prostrated by a fever which prevailed 
among the operatives in the mill; and, 
in two weeks, poor Janet was left alone 
in the great city. 

Hers was no noisy grief. While her 
heart lay as if dead in her bosom for 
loss of the love that had been its life, 
she had still strength enough left to kiss 
the rod. The same blood that flowed 
through Janet’s veins had warmed the 
holy hearts that long ago faced death 
for the love they bore to God; and the 
firmness with which they upheld his 
truth in face of the persecuting foe was 
hers to endure and to trust. She bowed 
her soul to the will of God, saying to 
her pitying neighbors, “ How can I re- 
fuse to give peaceably to the Lord 
what is but his ain, and so like himsel’ ? 
Shall I not rather ca’ on my soul, and 
a’ that is wi’in me, to bless him for spar- 
ing dear Rob for me to lean on all 
these long years? Since his arm is 
gone, I must e’en lean wholly on the 
arm that canna fail me.” 
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And the meek, strong woman took 
up Life’s burdens again, and strove to 
fill the empty place in her heart by taking 
into it all the neglected children of the 
poor and careless mothers in the wynd. 
Never a day passed but she warmed 
and fed, and perhaps rocked ‘to sleep, 
some shivering little one; never a day 
but she washed little faces, and smoothed 
little heads ; and, after a sup from the 
famed treacle-mug, she sent her guests 
home with blessings on their heads. 

It was very little Janet McVey could 
do for the poor, she was so poor herself ; 
but her almsdeeds and her prayers of 
faith had risen as a sweet-smelling savor 
to heaven, and had brought back that 
consciousness of their acceptance which 
is unknown to the givers of fashionable 
charity. 

Janet had to reduce her home to one 
small garret after the death of Rob: 
and within that, reeling, reeling, reeling 
her blue yarn from day to day, and from 
year to year, she had now grown gray; 
and an infirmity of childhood had in 
this time become a permanent Jame- 
ness. But still her faith was firm, her’ 
spirit strong, and her heart young. 

It was to this small room, one corner’ 
of which was filled with the blue yarn, 
that Janet received her little ward, “ Wee: 
Meggie,” the waif of the wynd. 

On the first evening in her new and 
“bonnie hame,” as they sat. together 
before the peat-fire, Meggie glanced at 
a large book covered with green baize, 
and tied with white-tape strings, and 
asked, * And is yon the Book that tells 
o’ the Lord himself, Mistress Janet ?” 

“Ay, my bonnie one, yon is the Book 
0’ books, that tells us o’ the Lord o’ 
glory, fra’ the hour he made the world 
to the time he sent his Son, our Elder 
Brother, to save us fra’ our sins. That’s 
the Book that gi’es comfort to the soul, 
darlin’, in life and health and prosperity ; 
and that it is that puts light ower sick- 
ness and poverty and sorrow, and 
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drives dampness awa’ from the very 
grave itself. Ay, ay, lassie! there’s a 
light there that makes e’en the dark 
river look bonnie. to him that’s passin’ 
o’er it.” 

“ And will I ever ken eno’ to read it 
mysel’, Mistress Janet?” asked the child. 

“ Oh, ay, lassie! Yon.is one thing 
the Lord gie ye into my hands for, — 
that I’d teach ye his will, and lead ye 
to obey it. And once that I ha’ yer 
‘child’s clothes’ made, and yer shoes 
bought, I’m to send ye to the schule ; 
and there ye’ll learn to read like the 
best o’ ’em.” 

“ And will I go mysel’, alone, wi’out 
draggin’ any roarin’ bairn wi’ me? and 
will I ’bide in the schule, and not come 
awa’ to bear water and coal for the mith- 
ers o’ the wynd?” asked Meggie. 

“ Ay, Meggie.... When. ye’re  risin’ 
fra’ yer bed each morn, ye'll bow afore 
the Lord, and thank him that ye ha’ now 
a mither; and, more than a’, that ye ha’ 
a Saviour, waitin’ to be gracious to ye. 
Then ye’il tidy yersel’ up, and get yer 
parritch and milk ; and we twa will set 
off for the mill wi’ the yarn, Ye’ll carry 
a wee load, and. I'll carry a huge one. 
Ye’ll tak’ a snack o’ bannock in yer pock- 
et; and I’Jl part wi’ ye at the entrance o’ 
the wynd. Ye’ll then go to the schule- 
dame wi’ the schulin’-money in yer 
hand, and sit among the rest as gran’ 
as if ye had a faither workin’ in the 
mill, and a mither at hame stirrin’ yer 
parritch.” 

*‘ And will na’ the schule-dame switch 
me awa’ wi’ her switch ?,” asked Meg- 
gie, opening her eyes with wonder. “She 
used do it when I dragged bairns -there 
and peepet in.” 

“ Na, na, lassie: ye arena longer ‘nae- 
body’s bairn ;” ye are mine, and will be 
honoret as 1 am honoret. And mind, 
ye are not to tak’ the ‘daft lad’ as yer 
example, but the bonniest and brightest 
bairn in the schule; and strive to be 
like the wisest 0’ ’em.” 
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“ But I’m na’ like yon ones, Mistress 
Janet. I’m a wee bit differ fra’ them ; 
but canna’ justtellhow. The evillads 
that spillet my water ca’ed me a ‘fule,’ . 
and the kind mithers ca’ed me ‘a poor 
innocent ;’ and I dinna just ken mysel’ 
what 1 am,” replied Meggie mourn- 
fully. 

“I ken what ye are, lassie: ye are 
one o’ the Lord’s little anes; and he 
saith in his Word, that, if any offend 
one 0’ his little anes, it were better for 
him that a mill-stone were hanget about 
his. neck, and himsel’ castet into the sea, 
so dear they are to him. And, if any 
evil ones torment ye more with ill names, 
just tell them this.” ; 

“ And will na’? the Lord mind that 
I’m a bit ‘ daft” or ‘innocent,’ but love 
me as weel as the ithers ?” asked Meg- 
gie. : 
“ Ay, will he, darlin ; and more than 
the foolish and ill-behaved among them. 
Ye’re just one of his lambs, dearie; and 
he has promised to tak’ them a’ in his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom.” 

“Oh, but yon must be a_ bonnie 
place!” cried the child, her eye lighting 
up with joy.» “I ha’ carriet monie a 
load mysel’; but nane has ever carriet 
me. Surely the Lord o’ glory would 
ha’ tak’ me up in his arms to carry me 
while I ha’ on these ‘auld wives’’ gown 
and mutch and shoes? Ye would na’ 
tak’ me to him till I’d get the new claes, 
would ye?” 

“ Ay, my bairn, I would: he’s ca’ing 
ye the now ; and I'll just tak’ ye to him 
as ye are. But mind, Meggie, it’s the 
soul wi’in ye, the part o’ ye that loves 
and thinks and rejoices and grieves, 
that he’s to tak’, and not yer head, and 
yer hands, and yer feet; altho’, indeed, 
when he tak’s the heart, he tak’s the 
whole. But ye’ll not see him comin’, 
and liftin’ ye up: ye’ll feel the drawin’ 
and the lovin’ in yer soul.” 

“Oh, weel! it’s better for him to tak’ 
the heart than the poor wee bairn that 
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ye can see. It’s little wisdom I ha’, save 
what Donnie larnet me fra’ the schule- 
book ; and it’s a poor, wee crooket little 
“body I ha’: but wi’in me I’m lovin’ and 
patient, and better for the Lord to look 
on and tak’ up than the outside child wad 
be. But for a’ that, Mistress Janet, I’d 
like ye to haste wi’ the neat ‘ bairn’s claes’ 
yer to gie me, for this reason: I, that’s 
a poor, wee, dull child, loves my friends 
mair when they’re neat and well redde 
up. E’en yersel’, that I love alway, is dif- 
fer to me o? a Sunday. All days yer the 
dear, lovin’ friend: but on them days 
yer more than that; ye’re a good and 
grand woman. And surely the Lord 0’ 
glory wad be particlarer than a poor, 
ill-clad bairn, about the way a body 
would be lookin’ when she’d come to 
him.” 

“ Now, lassie, that is ower-wise talk. 
It is indeed a shame when one has 
health and strength from His hand to 
come afore his presence careless and 
untidy ; and it’s a shame to fa’ on the 
knee, and ca’ on him to come and ’bide 
in a room that’s not neatly redde up, — 
a room that we’d be ashamet to ask a 
neebor into. The Lord o’ glory regards 
his honor in the sma’ things we do as 
service to him. Ye’ll read how he bid 
his people o’ old bring whole oxen and 
sheep for offerin’ to him; and how he 
bade them that served at his altar ’ray 
themsel’s in rare and beautiful robes, 
and to deck out his temple — the place 
where his honor was to dwell — in gold, 
and rich curtains, and costly wood, and 
skins, and allthat was fine. That shows 
that he cares how we come to him, and 
what like the place is that we ask him 
to. And yet, for a’ that, lassie, the 
poorest, that hadna oxen or a sheep, 
could bring a little bird ora bunch o’ 
herbs to him, and he’d accept them if 
the heart was pure. He once sent a 
lovely dream o’ angels to a poor outcast 
body that was sleepin’ on the bare 
ground wi’ only a stone for a pillow. If 
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we gie’ him the best we ha’, and. mak’ 
oursel’s and our wee bit roomie neat and 
cheery for him, he’ll ask no more, 

“There’s monie a one in the world, 
Meggie, that piles up the fine things on 
their head and shoulders, and strings 
jewels about their necks, and mak’s holes 
in their ears to hang ’em in, a’ to please 
or to make envious poor dyin’ creturs 
like themsel’s. Ye and I, bairnie, will 
redde up to please Him whose eye is in 
every place, beholdin’ the evil and the 
good.” 

Meggie received this as a practical 
lesson ; and glancing at the begrimed 
face and hands of Mistress Janet, and 
then around the room, she replied, 
“Oh, weel! if the Lord o’ glory is ever 
lookin’ at us, we maun ave be carefw’ lest 
we anger him. Go ye, i Mistress Janet, 
and part wi’ the dye on yer hands and 
face, and put a clean mutch on yer head ; 
and I’ll snuff the candle, and awa’ wi’ 
the tallow that’s fallen on the candle- 
stick and the table, and sweep up the 
ashes 0’ the peat.” 

Janet might have said, “ It is nearly 
bed-time: it takes much time and work 
to remove the dye, and it will be as ‘bad 
as ever to-morrow” (for she usually 
made only a Sabbath day’s purification 
from the tenacious marks of her calling). 
But she was a wise woman and an ear- 
nest teacher: so she did not let this op- 
portunity of teaching reverence to God 
slip by unimproved. She rose from her 
seat, and retired to her little closet, which 
answered the place of a dressing-room. 
After some time, she came forth, as 
Meggie said, “wi? her bonnie Sunday 
face, and wi’ wooly white hair instead o’ 
blue,” and a clean workin’ gown and 
apron. 

“ Meggie,” she said, as she drew up 
the little table with the big Bible on it, 
“I stan’ rebuket afore ye, bairnie. I'll 
do my honest work, and be patient wi’ 
the stains it brings on my hands and 
my claes; but when it’s o’er for the 
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day, and me seatet to read the Bible 
and to commune wi’ the Lord, I’ll put 
mysel’ in order as I would do were I 
goin’ into the presence o’ an earthly 
king. We'll strive to please him now 
in a’ we do; and by and by we'll gang 
and ’bide wi’ him for ever, sittin’ beside 
him, and seein’ him as he is.” 

“Oh, but yon will be bonnie!” ex- 
claimed Meggie. ‘ But will na’ I be 
afeared o’? Him wha can mak’ a world 
himsel ?” 

“ Na, chiel: if ye iver reach yon holy 
place, ye’ll love the Lord as a bairn 
loves its faither, and ha’ na thought 0’ 
fear. The Bible says, ‘Perfect love 
casteth out fear.’ And a’though the 
Lord is very great, yet he stoops so low, 
that he looks after the wee sparrows, and 
puts bright colors on the flowers. He 
cares for the sma’est thing on a’ his wide, 
wide earth.” 

“And is the world very huge, Mis- 
tress Janet? Is it mair muckle than a’ 
Dundee?” asked Meggie. 

Janet, whose eyes had beheld the 
vast moors, the high hills, and the bon- 
nie burns, of the North, fancied that she 
had broad and noble ideas of creation. 
She laughed at the child’s simplicity, 
and replied, “ Lo, chiel! The world is 
huger than Dundee and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; ay, and a’ Scotland itsel’, and 
London beside. For a’ these towns, 
and monie more aside them, are in the 
world: and then, outside the towns, 
stretches far awa’ land and hills and 
seas ; and far, far ower the seas, is oth- 
er lands, where wild people lives, that 
roves about like the cattle in Scotland, 
and eats what they can find o’ nuts and 
fruit, and the beasts they slay. And 
there’s a land far ower beyond the stee- 
ple of St. Andrew’s Kirk, where ye see 
the sun go down, wi’ a people that’s not 
just quite wild, but has churches and 
schules, and among them is some de- 
cent creturs that does as well as they 
ken how, poor bodies! They ca’ them 
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Americans. They’re great ones for 
catchin’ and hoardin’ the gold; and 
some people this side o’ the sea, ay, 
even Scotchmen, have gone ower there 
in ships, and lived among ’em.” 

“ Presarve us!” cried Meggie, clasp- 
ing herhands. ‘ And did yon wild ones 
well use them ?” 

“ Ay,” replied Janet. “They never 
harmet them at least, or they wouldna 
*bide there. But, lassie, if evil should 
befa’ them, they’d ha’ only theirsel’s te 
blame for’t. They were na’ driven out 
o’ blessed Scotland, but went wi’ their 
eyes open, and o’ their own accord. 
Some men, even some Kirk ministers, 
thinks there’s na sin in wanderin’ off 
to them far-awa’ lands; but to me it 
looks like the sin o’ presfmption. Ye 
wouldna ken -what ‘ presumption’ 
means, I fear, lassie ?” 

“Na, I wouldna,” replied Meggie. 

“Tt means—ay, it means — I'll tell 
ye some time what it means, chiel; but, 
as I was sayin’, it looks to me like the 
sin o’ presumption for one favored 0’ 
the Lord by a Scottish birth to walk 
deliberate aboard a ship, and turn his 
back on a’ that’s bonnie and holy here, 
the Bibles and the Kirk and the Sab- 
baths, to say nothin’ o’ the lochs and 
the burns and the heather, and the 
graves 0’ the martyrs, —a’ for a pouch 
fu’ o’ the gold that rust can corrupt, and 
that thieves steal. But every man must 
stan’ or fa’ to his ain maister; and ye 
ken it’s not for me to judge them, Meg- 
gie.” 

This patriotic speech was hardly ap- 
preciated by Mistress Janet’s sleepy 
little listener, who looked up rather 
vaguely in her face. 

“Ye ken this, that I must not judge 
them, dinna ye, lassie?” she asked 
again. 

“J dinna just ken it,” replied Meg- 
gie truthfully; “but I think I wad, if 
I were na’ sae fa’ gone wi’ sleep, Mis- 
tress Janet.” 
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“Oh, ay!” replied this strong adher- 
ent of the Kirk. “I was forgettin’ that 
that ye was but a bairn, and not used to 
late sittin’s like mysel’. I'll read the 
twenty-third Psalm; and then, like 
lambs o’ this dear Shepherd’s flock, 
we'll lie down at peace wi’ him and wi’ 
the world. His rod and his staff will 
comfort us here, Meggie: and, when we 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, we will fear na evil; for we’! 
keep sight o’ him a’ the way.” 

“Q Mistress Janet! but yon’s the 
muckle wisdom, better than a’ the lang 
words poor Donnie spellet, and the huge 
figures he maket on the slate!” ex- 
claimed Meggie, rubbing her sleepy 
eyes. 

“ And ye shall yet ha’ a’ the wisdom 
that’s goin’, dearie,” said Mistress 
Janet. “Ye shall mak’ the figures too, 
and larn about the earth, wi’ its towns 
and rivers and mountains and seas: 
but, afore a’, ye shall larn o’ the Lord; 


for his Word says, ‘ The fear 0’ the Lord. 


is the beginning o’ wisdom.’ That, las- 
sie, is beyont all the larnin’ o’ men, 
even though they should tell us o’ the 
sun and moon and stars, as if themsel’s 
had been up there walkin’ about among 
them.” 

At this surprising allusion, Meggie 
strained up her eyelids, and cried out, 
“ Presarve us! And has live men ever 
been up above, and walket ower our 
heads among the stars? And will I get 
leave to walk in sic 4 bonnie place when 
I get on the new ‘bairn’s claes,’ and 
ha’ the schule-book a’ larnet ?” 

“Na, na, silly chiel! I only said that 
men who kennet a’ about the sun and 
moon and stars talket as free o’ them as 
if they had been up and walket among 
them,” answered Mistress Janet. 

Meggie’s countenance fell at this 
blow to her newly-awakened aspirations ; 
and she said in a sad voice, “Oh! I 
thought might be, when I’d grow gran’ 
and wise, that I’d be let up to see the 
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stars, and off to walk on the hills and 
the braes, and to look at the sea, where 
the fishes live, and where the great 
ships be with their white sails like wings. 
Donnie has seen both hills and ships, 
and a deal o’ the world beside.” 

“Oh, ay! Donnie’s a gran’ man,” 
replied Mistress Janet, who was no 
admirer of the precocious boy. “He 
thinks he has a’ the wisdom o’ the 
world: but ye shall ken as muckle as he 
ere lang; for, when the work slacks up 
a bit in the mill, I'll tak’ ye north to the 
hame-cot where Tammas bides wi’ his 
gude wife and bairnies. Then ye’ll see 
hills and burns and heather, such as 
they ne’er dreamet o’ in the flat Low- 
lan’s where Donnie’s mither cam’ fra’, 
and where she took himsel’ the summer 
last gane. They dinna ken what the 
words mean even.” 

“OQ Mistress Janet! but when will 
the work slack in the’ mill? I’m just 
flyin’ to see the outside things that the 
Lord o’ glory has made for us! And 
can I understan’ ’em afore I gets the 
muckle wisdom?” asked Meggie. 

“ Ay, lassie,” replied Janet: “‘a verra 
fule can understan’ and admire the won- 


,derfw’ works o’ God; and ye are far fra’ 


bein’ that, ye ken, dinna ye ?” 

“Ay, I ken that I’m just one o’ the 
Lord’s wee ones, and that it wad be 
better for him that vexes me to ha’ a 
big stone tied about his neck, and him- 
sel’ castet into the deep sea,” replied 
Meggie in a cheerful tone. 

She had that day taken a new place in 
life, and was looking on herself in a new 
light ; having been assured that she was 
thenceforward to be Meggie McVey, 
and neither ‘‘ Crooket Meg,” nor “ Sma’ 
Meg,” nor “Wee Granny,” nor yet a 
*fule,” nor even an “innocent.” Janet 
had inspired her with the belief, that, 
with the new “ bairn’s claes,” she would 
also assume new mental and physical 
charms ; and in this hope the child of 
toil rejoiced. 
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CALVIN?S, GALL. TO. GENEVA, 


BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 


In the year 1536, when Calvin arrived 
at Geneva, God had already done a 
great work of reformation in that city, 
by his Word and by his Spirit, through 
the ministry of Froment, of Viret, and, 
above all, of Farel. There remained, 
however, much to be done, particularly 
if Geneva was to have an important 
part in the spiritual welfare of Christen- 
dom, Where was the man who could 
satisfy all the wants of the time and of 
the place? A theologian was required 
who should explain the truth as it is 
found in Scripture; an evangelist, who 
should win souls.to Christ ; a champion, 
who should fight courageously and skill- 
fully against the Adversary. Where 
was a man to be found who should com- 
bine these various qualities ? 

In the spring of 1536, a young French- 
man, who had already been remarked as 
an eloquent preacher in France, was 
staying under a feigned name in Italy, 
at the court of Ferrara. The sovereign 
of that little state— René, daughter of 
Louis XII. of France—united great 
virtues to a superior intellect. She was 
delighted at the perfection with which 
her young compatriot spoke and wrote 
French ; and, when she invited him to 
her court, she mentioned these as his 
qualifications to her husband the Duke 
d’Este, who was a vassal of the pope. 
The unknown host in the palace of Fer- 
rara carried with him a theological work, 
of which he was the author, — “ The In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion.” ‘It 
was,” says a distinguished writer in 
France,* “the first work in our lan- 
guage in which we find a plan regularly 
carried out, exact composition, and a 
style perfectly appropriate to the sub- 
ject.” “Another eminent critic} says, 


* Monsieur Nisard, senator (member of the upper 
house in France). 
t Professor Gerusez. 


“These volumes manifest one of the 
most powerfully-constituted intellects 
that has ever appeared in the world.” 
The work was already highly appre- 
ciated in the sixteenth century; and it 
has continued to elicit the admiration of 
theologians and of literary men to our 
own day. The author of such a book 
was surely the divine wanted at Geneva. 
At Ferrara, he was known, as Monsieur 
d’Espeville ; but his real name was Jean 
Calvin. 

Hardly had the young Frenchman 
arrived at the court of the Duke d’Este 
than he tried to bring souls,to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. He spoke freely of 
the Saviour’s love, and of his merciful 
invitation to sinners. His lectures were 
delivered in a chapel of the palace 
painted by Titian: it is even said that 


the great artist was among his hearers. 


He did not labor in vain: his royal 
hostess heard him with delight. “ Cal- 
vin,” says a Roman- Catholic writer 
(Muratori), “infected René to such a de- 
gree with his errors, that it was never 
possible to root out of the heart of the 
princess the poison she had imbibed.” 
Several other distinguished persons, 
both French and Italian, were won to 
Christ by the ministry of the evangel- 
ist; amongst others, the celebrated 
Soubise. René courageously confessed 
the Saviour till her death; and did not 
deny her faith, even when attacked by 
her son-in-law the Duke of Guise, and 
his army at Montargis in France. Cal- 
vin saw the difficulties with which her 
path was strewn. ‘‘ Now,” said he to 
his noble hostess, “ follow the light in a 
straight course, swerving neither to one 
side nor to the other.” 

Soon after his arrival at Ferrara, 
Calvin had remarked at court a singular 
personage,— Master Francis, chaplain to 
the princess. He tried to enlighten this 
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priest; but Francis, wishing to please 
the duchess, endeavored to preach the 
gospel, and thought that he might at 
the same time adhere to his super- 
stitious practices. One day, Calvin 
made use of such powerful arguments 
to induce him to abandon them, that 
the chaplain seemed convinced, and 
protested with great imprecations that 
he would never again perform a mass, 
“seeing the great abomination that it 
was.” The man who could draw such 
a confession from his adversary was 
indeed the champion that was wanted 
at Geneva. 

The emotion of the chaplain soon, 
however, passed away: he could not 
shake off his old habits and prejudices. 
He even complained of the dangerous 
consequences to the Romish worship 
that Calvin’s continued sojourn at Fer- 
rara might entail. There was in that 
city a tribunal of the Inquisition: it 
took up the matter. A report was sent 
to the pope, who demanded of the 
Duke d’Este the banishment of all the 
French then in the duchy. “As to 
Monsieur d’Espeville, take warning, 
madam,” said the duke to his wife: “if 
he should be taken, he will at once be 
dragged to execution on account of his 
religion.” The Inquisition did actually 
get hold of the young reformer, and 
gave him in charge to its familiars, 
with orders to carry him to Bologna, a 
town in the Papal States, where they 
were certain of his condemnation. The 
prisoner and his escort were not far 
from their destination, when suddenly 
armed men appeared, and summoned 
the guards to deliver up their prisoner : 
they were the stronger, and the inquisi- 
tors were obliged to obey. Calvin was 
liberated “jm messo in liberta,” says 
Muratori. The duchess, anxious to 
save the man to whom she owed all, 
had evidently sent the armed men to 
release him. Thus was renewed in Italy 
the famous scene of Luther’s capture 
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near the Wartburg; with this difference, 
that the case of the French reformer 
was a more anxious one than that of the 
German: for he was in the hands of 
deadly foes ; and, after his deliverance, 
he had still to traverse the enemy’s 
country. He, however, succeeded in 
getting away: he left Italy by the *Val 
d’ Aosta, in the capital of which a monu- 
ment recording his flight was erected. 
He then went to Noyon in Picardy, his 
native city ; and from thence started to 
go by Strasburg into Germany. 

One evening in July, 1536 (the sth, it 
is supposed), a carriage from France ar- 
rived at Geneva. A young man stepped 
out of it. He was short, pale, and thin; 
his beard was black and pointed; he 
seemed to be of weak constitution, and to 
be worn out by study ; he had a high fore- 
head ; his eye was grave and piercing ; 
his features regular and expressive, in- 
dicating great depth of mind, a high 
order of intellect, and an indomitable 
character. His intention was ‘‘to pass 
quickly through Geneva, not remaining 
more than one night in the town.” 
These are his own words. He inquired 
for an inn where he might pass the night. 
His’ voice was sweet, his manner at- 
tractive. 

A carriage from France could hardly 
arrive in those times without attracting 
the attention of some of the Genevese or 
of the French refugees, of whom there 
were sO many in the town. It might 
be bringing some fugitive, obliged to 
seek a home where he would be free to 
contess the doctrine of Christ. The 
traveler was John Calvin. He was anx- 
ious to pass through Geneva éncognito ; 
but he was recognized on his arrival by 
a young Frenchman, Louis du_ Tillet, 
formerly canon of Angouléme, Calvin’s 
companion in his journey to Italy, who 
had been watching for him. From 
Strasburg, whither he had gone to wait 
for Calvin, Du Tillet had come to Ge- 
neva, thinking that the war between 
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Francis I. and Charles V. would oblige 
his friend to pass by La Bresse and by 
the Valley of the Léman. This was 
what had happened. Calvin had come 
this way unwillingly, because the direct 
road was blocked up by contending 
armies. 

When the friends were seated to- 
gether in the inn, their conversation nat- 
urally turned on Geneva, which was 
unknown to the reformer, and which he 
visited for the first time. He learned 
from Du Tillet that Popery had only 
lately been overcome ; that the zeal, the 
trials, the efforts, of Guillaume Farel, 
were incessant; but that things were 
not yet “settled into shape in this 
town ;” that there were dangerous divis- 
ions ; and that Farel was almost alone 
in his endeavors to promote the cause 
of the gospel. Calvin had long re- 
spected Farel as the most zealous of 
the evangelists ; but it does not appear 
that he had ever met him. Du Tillet 
could not keep to himself the news of 
the arrival of his friend. On leaving 
the inn, he went to tell it to Master 
Guillaume. “After having discovered 
me,” says Calvin, “he made known my 
coming to the others.” 

Farel had read “ The Christian Insti- 
tutes ;” and he had recognized in the 
author of the work the most eminent 
genius, the most scriptural theologian, 
the most eloquent writer, of his day. 
The idea that this extraordinary man 
was at Geneva, that he might see him, 
hear him, delighted and moved the 
earnest evangelist. He hastened to the 
hostelry, and entered into conversation 
with the young theologian. Every thing 
confirmed him in the favorable opinion 
he had formed of him.. He had for a 
long time been seeking a man who could 
help him ; but he had never thought of 
Calvin. Now it seemed as if a new light 
had flashed across his mind. A voice 
within him said, “ This is the man of God 
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thinking least about him,” he said, “the 
grace of God made me find him.” From 
henceforth, Farel neither hesitated nor 
delayed. “Farel,” says Calvin, “who 
burned with a marvelous zeal for the 
cause of the gospel, made the greatest 
efforts to retain me’ 

But was he to succeed? Seldom was 
a man placed in an influential position, 
which he was to occupy for the re- 
mainder of his life, not only without any 
effort of his own, but so entirely against 
his own will, as was Calvin. ‘‘ Stay,” 
said Farel ; “help me: there is work for 
you in this place.” Calvin, surprised 
at the sudden appeal, answered, “ Ex- 
cuse me: I can only remain here for the 
night.” — “And why seek elsewhere 
what now offers itself to you?” cried 
Farel. ‘ Why-refuse to build up the 
Church of Geneva by your faith, by 
your zeal, by your knowledge?” Cal- 
vin felt it impossible to undertake so 
great a task. But Farel, moved, says 
Theodore of Beza, “by the spirit of a 
hero,” would not be discouraged: he 
represented to the stranger that the Ref- 
ormation had been miraculously estab- 
lished at Geneva, and that therefore it 
ought not to be abandoned in a cowardly 
manner ; that, if he did not take the part 
in the work that was offered him, it 
might perish, and that he would thus 
be the ruin of the Church. Calvin could 
not make up his mind. He did not wish 
to tie himself down to one particular 
church: he confessed that he wished to 
travel in order to learn, and to make 
himself useful in the places where he 
should stay. “See first to the place 
where you are,” said Farel. ‘ Popery 
has been banished ; traditions have been 
abolished: the doctrines of Scripture 
must now be taught here.” —‘ Ah!” 
cried Calvin, “I can not teach: I still 
require to learn. I have a special work 
for which I must reserve myself: this 
turbulent city would not afford me the 


whom thou seekest.” “When I was...rest that I require.” He then said that 
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his plan was first to go to Strasburg 
to see Bucer and Capito; then to make 
acquaintance with the theologians of 
Germany, and to increase his knowledge 
by constant study. “Study!” rejoined 
Farel; ‘quietness, knowledge! . 
What! are we not to work? Iam sink- 
img under the burden: in mercy help 
Calvin had other arguments: 
his constitution was weak. ‘ My failing 
health needs rest,” he said. “Rest!” 
cried Farel. ‘ Death alone allows. the 
soldiers of Christ to rest from ‘their la- 
bors.” Calvin did not wish to be idle; 
but he thought that the work given to 
each man was suited to his gifts: he felt 
he could best defend the Reformation by 
his writings, and not by his personal ac- 
tions. But, according to Farel, the Sa- 
viour did not say, ‘‘ Write,” but “Preach” 
the gospel to every creature. Other 
obstacles also presented themselves be- 
fore the mind of the young theologian. 
He was fearful of appearing before the 
assemblies at Geneva. The violence, 
the tumult, the indomitable spirit, of the 
Genevese, were much spoken of; and 
they intimidated him.  Farel replied, 
“The greater the malady, the greater 
must be the effort made to cure it. It 
is true that the Genevese are noisy ; 
their voices are loud as a tempest: but 
is that a reason to leave me alone to 
bear the pelting of the storm? I entreat 
you,” said the intrepid evangelist, “take 
your share in the struggle. These 
things are harder to bear than death.” 
The burden was too heavy for his shoul- 
ders: a younger man must give him the 
help of his. 

Calvin was surprised that he should 
be thought of for this work. “I am 
timid,” he said, “ pusillanimous by na- 
ture: how could] endure such impetuous 
waves?” Then Farel, unable to con- 
tain himself, cried, “Should the servants 
of Christ be so delicate, that war should 
frighten them?” This reproach sunk 
into the heart of the young reformer. 
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He afraid! — he preferring his ease to his 
Master’s service! His conscience was 
troubled, his heart violently agitated. 
But another thing still held him back, — 
a feeling of incapacity for the kind of 
work that was pressed upon him. ‘I 
entreat you,” he said, ‘“‘in the name of 
God, to have pity on me: let me serve 
him otherwise than you think I ought.” 
Then Farel, seeing that neither prayers 
nor exhortations had any influence on 
Calvin, reminded him of a frightful ex- 
ample of disobedience similar to his. 
“Jonas,” he said, “wished to escape 
from the commandment of the Lord; 
but the Lord cast him into the sea.” 
The struggle then became more intense 
in the heart of the young man. He 
was violently shaken as an oak that is 
beaten by the storm: he bent and rose. 
Soon a last attack, more boisterous than 
the others, was to succeed in overthrow- 
ing him. 

The emotion of the elder speaker in- 
creased as he proceeded. The heart of 
Farel burned within him: at last, as if 
impelled by the Spirit of God, he raised 
his hand toward heaven, and cried, 
* You only think of your ease; you only 
care for your studies! . . . Well, in the 
name of God Almighty, I tell you, that, if 
you do not answer to his call, he will not 
bless your purpose.” Then, feeling that 
the decisive moment had come, he added 
to this adjuration an imprecation. Fix- 
ing on the young man his eye of fire, 
and placing his hand on the head of his 
victim, he cried with a voice of thunder, 
“May God curse thy rest, may God 
curse thy studies, if, in such a time of 
need, thou dost turn thy back, and re- 
fuse to give us aid and succor!” 

At these words, the young man, whom 
Farel had been holding so long on the 
rack, trembled; his limbs quaked. He 
knew that Farel did not speak from him- 
self: the feeling of the presence of the 
Lord took forcible possession of him. It 
appeared to him “that the. hand of God 
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had come down from heaven ; that it had 
seized him, and fixed him irrevocably 
to the place that he was so impatient 
to leave.” Ac si Deus violentem miht 
e celo manum injeceret. He could not 
escape from the terrible chain. Like 
Lot’s wife when she looked back upon 
her quiet home, he was rooted down, — 
powerless to move. At length, Calvin 
raised his head; his resistance was at an 
end; peace was returning to his soul; 
he had made up his mind to the sacri- 
fice ; he was ready to put his Isaac on 
the altar, to give up the studies that 
were dear to him, to lose even his life 
if it were necessary. His conscience, 
convinced of what was right, enabled 
him to overcome every difficulty, that he 
might obey the Lord’s command. His 
will, his activity, his devotion, were won, 
and won for ever. “Seeing that what 
was asked of him came from the Lord,” 
says Farel, “he did violence to himself. 
He did the work more promptly and 
more fully than any other could have 
done.” 

This call of Calvin to Geneva is prob- 
ably, after that of St. Paul, the most 
remarkable in the history of the Church. 
It was not miraculous, like that of the 
apostle on the road to Damascus ; but 
certainly in that inn-room there shone 
a light from heaven, the voice of the 
‘Lord rising in the reformer’s heart, 
powerful to the breaking-down of strong- 
holds. It destroyed his obstinacy, and 
left him confused and astonished: he 
bowed himself humbly before the Lord ; 
he felt that he must no longer do battle 
against God, or kick against the pricks; 
he felt that he must not run away like 
a fiery charger, but, like a gentle steed, 
allow himself to be guided by the Mas- 
ter’s hand.* 

From henceforth, the propagation and 
the defense of the truth became the ruling 
passion of Calvin’s life: to it he devoted 
the whole power of his mind. After 


* Calvin’s words. 
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the scene we have described, he had 
yet to endure “great conflict, sadness, 
tears, and distress ;” but his resolution 
was taken. He felt that he was- no 
longer his own, but God’s; and that, 
everywhere and in all things, he would 
bend himself to his obedience. He 
never forgot the adjuration of Farel. He 
felt he had not established himself in the 
place which he occupied: he had been 
put there by the strong arm of the Lord. 

Calvin, on leaving France, had prom- 
ised to accompany a relation, named 
Artois, to Basle. During some days, the 
brethren at Geneva refused to allow 
him to go; but at length, seeing that he 
was decided, they were obliged to con- 
sent. Having first given a promise 
that he would return, he accordingly 
started. But wherever he stopped on 
his way, probably at Lausanne, at Neu- 
chatel, and at Berne, the author of “ The 
Christian Institutes” was assailed with 
entreaties to remain. At length, he ar- 
rived at Basle; and, having concluded 
his business there, he returned to Ge- 
neva, where he arrived, probably, about 
the middle of August. He had hardly 
arrived there when he was taken ill; and 
remained so for several days. Imme- 
diately on his recovery, he began ac- 
tively to accomplish the work to which 
he had been called. As he was to have 
a large audience of strangers and Gene- 
vese, men and women, the Cathedral of 
St. Pierre was assigned to him. It was 
into this fine edifice, where mass had 
been so often sung, that Calvin was 
about to introduce the reign of the Holy 
Scripture. The doors of St. Pierre 
were thrown open: the humble, delicate, 
but powerful theologian crossed the 
threshold of the church. A great crowd 
entered into the nave, the majestic 
grandeur of which seemed to harmonize 
with the teaching that was about to be 
heard; and soon the clear voice of the 
reformer rung through the arches of the 


cathedral, Sunday at Home. 
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A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER III. 
SaAtTuRDAY, Dec. 26, 

Tuis week we have had an unexpect- 
ed visitor, and an unexpected question 
to decide. On Wednesday forenoon, 
we were surprised to see stopping at 
our door a handsome chaise, much finer- 
looking than we often see about our vil- 
lage; and from it there descended ‘an 
elderly man, very well dressed in a fine 
plum-colored broadcloth coat with silver 
buttons, and his cue tied with a broad 
and rich silk ribbon. It was my hus- 
band’s uncle from the city. We has- 
tened to welcome him in, and to do our 
best for his entertainment. I knew he 
had been here at the funeral: but I was 
much overcome with grief at that time ; 
and he is a shy and silent man, so that 
I had scarcely spoken with him. 

I thought it very kind in one of such 
long-settled habits and retiring disposi- 
tion to have remembered his nephew’s 
widow and children in their affliction, 
and to have left his business, and come 
so far to see us; especially when I 
found out the chief object of his visit. 

It was when dinner was over, and the 
boys had gone away, that I was able to 
sit down with my knitting, and talk. 
Then he told me with some difficulty, 
as one unused to speak often except in 
business-dealings, why he had come. 
He said that he was a man of few words, 
and would not attempt to condole with 
me as some might do; but that he had 


always thought highly of his nephew, 
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and sincerely regretted his death. And, 
out of regard for him, he would gladly 
help us in any way in his power. He 
had thought this over at home, and had 
resolved to come and see me, and, if 
the plan seemed good, to offer to take 
my oldest son into apprenticeship ; but, 
since he had seen the children, he had 
changed his purpose so far that he 
wished to take both the boys, Isaac and 
Jacob. He had been pleased with the 
appearance of both, but especially of 
the latter. He thought him, as all 
strangers do think, to be the most like 
his father in looks, and the most prom- 
ising of the two. And he said that the 
two would help each other, and make 
each other contented. He said the 
terms of their apprenticeship should be 
the same for both, and that it should not 
keep him from paying for their labor as 
soon as they had well learned the busi- 
ness and shown themselves trustworthy ; 
for he said that he felt himself fast 
growing old, and that he saw a necessity 
for having about him, and in his service, 
those who felt a tie of kinship, and per- 
haps gratitude, that might prove strong- 
er in procuring him support and comfort 
in his declining years than he could 
find from those who were merely bound 
to him by self-interest. 

And so he really urged his plan to 
me as if he were asking a favor instead 
of offering it. His business is a homely, 
and not a pleasant one. He is a manu- 
facturer of soap and candles. But he 
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plainly respects his trade, and has be- 
come respected and useful in it. He 
says I could find no better one for boys 
who must commence without any capi- 
tal. And he said it would be much bet- 
ter for them to come to him, to whom 
their advancement would be a matter of 
real interest, than to go to strangers. 
He said, that to allow them to stay at 
home, with only half enough occupation, 
would be injurious to them; and that, 
even if I could send them to school, 
still it was well for them to learn early 
the independence that comes from feel- 
ing the ability to support one’s self; and 
that no man could start the worse in 
life for having gained the knowledge of 
a useful trade, whereby, when he became 
a man of mature judgment, if his tastes 
strongly led him that way, he could gain 
enough, laboring and saving, at intervals, 
to pay his way through any course of 
study, however long or expensive. And 
he instanced to me Benjamin Franklin, 
and other men that have been honored 
and prominent in this country, as among 
those who had pursued such a plan. 
I was very much interested and pleased 
with what he said. It showed him to 
have been a man of some reading, and 
thoughtful. 

But I could not tell how to answer 
him. The thought of losing my two 
boys so soon was, at first, too over- 
whelming : in fact, I did not see how I 
could be reconciled to sending away my 
little Jacob for some years yet, he is 
so young and ignorant and faulty. I 
expressed my thanks to their uncle, as 
well as I knew how, for his kind offer, 
and told him I would think of it, and 
would talk with the boys ‘about it, and 
let him know my decision at an early 
day. 

I did not realize, until he had gone, 
how much heart-sinking and perplexity 
his proposition would occasion. 

That evening, I told the children of 
their uncle’s offer. As I had expected, 
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both were greatly excited by the news. 
Isaac received it in silence. I knewa 
weight of fear and dread at the thought of 
leaving home settled down upon his heart. 
He is so shy, and so conscious of the 
awkwardness of his overgrowth and of 
his slowness in speech, that he dislikes 
meeting strangers: but he showed that 
he was resolved to be manly ; that he 
had reflected on his future prospects 
more than I had supposed; and that he 
had no thought of shrinking in any way 
from the charge his father laid upon him, 
— of helping me as much and as soon as 
he was able. He said he would willing- 
ly go with his uncle if I thought best. 

But Jacob showed a different feeling. 
His face was “full of eagerness and 
brightness at the proposition. He want- 
ed to have me let them accept it by all 
means; and urged his reasons very 
skillfully. First, he had always meant 
to go to the city, where there was so 
much goingon. He was sure, if he could 
once enter any branch of trade, he would 
be so sharp and persevering, he would 
soon begin to get rich. And then, here 
was an opportunity for his brother and 
himself to go together, just in the way 
they had always planned. Such a 
chance might not be offered again. And 
then, did I not think it was better to be 
apprenticed to one’s uncle, though he 
was an old man and almost a stranger 
to them, than to an ordinary master? 
Jacob was sure there would be a chance 
for more rapid progress. 

“But what do you think of the busi- 
ness itself?” I asked. “Is it one you 
would like to be engaged in?” 

Then there was a minute’s silence, 
till Jacob at last owned frankly that he 
could not help thinking it a mean and 
dirty one ; but that he did not care for 
that, since such good things could be 
earned from it, —as his uncle’s fine horse 
and chaise, and handsome clothes ; and 
that, in a few years, he would be master 


.of it, not workman in it. 
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But I would be ashamed to have my 
sons take up any business which they 
disliked and despised except as a means 
of getting money. And I saw that 
Isaac shared his brother’s feeling. 
Whether it was to be their work or not, 
I tried to make them look upon it in 
another aspect. I told them that the 
business appeared to me more than usu- 
ally good and useful, because it directly 
converted what was unclean and useless 
into that which purified our houses and 
made them wholesome, or into that 
which enlightens the evening darkness 
and makes them cheerful for study or 
work. I told them I could think of no 
branch of manufacture more honorable ; 
and that, if they took it up, they must 
honor it, and expect to be honored 
in it. 

They seemed interested by this. Ja- 
cob asked me how they could honor 
their work. I said, by doing it as faith- 
fully and with as much interest as lay 
in his power; by making sure that it was 
always well done. 

He reflected for a moment; and then 
he said, smiling, “ Mother, I know a 
good verse to hang up in a candle- 
shop.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works,” he 
repeated. 

Isaac laughed. ’Twould be too pub- 
lic to hang it up in the shop,” he said ; 
“but I should think it would be a very 
good motto for the candle-maker to keep 
to himself.” 

“ And let him add to it the rest of the 
verse, Jacob,” I said. 

I tried to show the child how the very 
best way in which men may glorify their 
heavenly Father is by doing their every- 
day business with the thought of his 
approbation; making what they make 
perfect and honest and good, as though 
it was all an offering to him; and I re- 
peated to them the lines my husband 
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taught me, which have often made me 
so happy when about my housework: — 


“ All may of Thee partake: 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Which, with this tincture, ‘for Thy sake,’ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine,” 


Both the lads listened thoughtfully. 
Perhaps they will remember the words 
in weary and tedious times, and may be 
led to make the motive spoken of their 
own. 

But shall I let them go away from me 
to the city? I know, if I could keep 
them a year or two longer, they must 
then leave me; but that thought makes 
it no easier to give them up now. Yet 
I can see the comfort and benefit it 
would be to them to go together, since, 
in spite of difference of character, 
there is such a strong affection between 
them. Perhaps I ought to call this 
offer of their uncle’s a providence, which 
plainly points out the way for me and 
for them. It was originated by a kindly 
feeling, which I value the more from a 
relative, because our relatives are few. 
I would not like to seem to him unrea- 
sonable or ungrateful in refusing it. It 
opens to them an honest way of earning 
their own support under good care, and 
with good prospects for the future. I 
do not see how I could be justified in 
keeping them at home. But, oh, it will 
be so hard to give them up! how hard, 
I must not attempt to put down here in 
words: that would only make the matter 
worse. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JAN. 10. 


Tuis fortnight I have been full of 
work, putting my boys’ clothing in order 
for their departure from home. There 
was for me some of the old pleasure 
that work upon the garments of her 
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children must always give a mother; 
but it turned to heaviness as the task 
began to be finished, and I realized that 
the oversight of these things would be 
no more a part of my weekly duty. I 
put by each garment with a tender feel- 
ing toward it, as though it had been 
part of the dear ones to whom it be- 
longed. It vexes me to think my boys 
may get to look untidy without their 
mother’s care. Jacob is naturally spruce 
and neat-looking, I know; and his broth- 
er has learned to be careful: but things 
fall so fast out of repair when there is 
no hand ready to mend them ! 

But why do I mention here such little 
trials ? 

I was thankful to find the boys very 
well provided with strong and warm 
clothing. There was nothing further 
that I needed to provide them, except 
suits of overalls. To supply these, I 
knew I might go to their father’s ward- 
robe. Therefore, one day this week, 
with a heart I thought strong enough to 
de what seemed necessary, I opened 
the red chest where a great part of his 
clothing was kept. There, -the first 
thing to meet my eyes as I raised the 
lid was his Sunday suit, lying as his 
own hands had placed it the last Sab- 
bath evening of his life. It was as if 
I saw a part of him again, his hand 
reached out toward me, and his face 
turned toward me. From those few 


empty folds seemed to appear the whole: 


figure of the man as when he wore 
them. I could see his dear face, peace- 
ful and serious as it always looked at 
church ; his strong, tall form as it sat 
beside me there. I felt the touch of his 
hard, warm hand upon mine. For a 
moment, I clung to the vivid remem- 
brance or imagination with unspeakable 
pleasure and comfort, with a feeling as 
if the light dawned again, and displaced 
a frightful dream of darkness and loneli- 
ness. And then the vision faded, and 
left me with a harder, bitterer knowl- 
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edge of the truth than I seemed for the 
instant able to bear. I sank upon the 
floor, and wept and groaned aloud, as 
if this had been the first fresh agony of 
a grief that could not yet be submissive. 
Yet, all the while, I was ashamed to be 
so overwhelmed; and, all the while, | 
tried to turn my mind to God. And he 
did remember me, and give me strength, 
so that at last I could sit up, and-tak- 
ing the garments in my lap, as I stroked 
the folds with loving touch, could think 
how, though they and the body they had 
served were so useless now, that which 
had made them both so dear, the noble 
mind and the pure heart, were still living 
and loving. And I was*led to under- 
stand, sitting, meditating there, more 
clearly than ever before; the glorious 
nature and reality of that life and that 
love. I was given a bright conception 
of that heavenly temple where my hus- 
band now worships, — of the innumera- 
ble company of angels, of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and, sweetest of 
all, of Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
covenant. He seemed to my soul so 
unspeakably good at that hour, that I 
was Satisfied, nay, 1 was happy, that it 
should be as he willed. 

I showed the boys how I had made 
them suits from their father’s, and told 
them they must never put on the clothes 
without a thought of him; and that I was 
glad they were such as were to be worn 
every day and at work, for then they 
would most need to be reminded of him, 
of his diligence, his faithfulness, and his 
fear of God. 

Jan. 12. 

Yesterday our boys went away. 
Isaac looked pale and heavy-hearted ; 
and even Jacob, full of the excitement 
of anticipation, found tears he had not 
invited coming to his eyes. I had hard- 
ly a farewell word to say to them, for 
fear of showing how my heart failed me. 
And perhaps last words are not often 
of much avail. It is the work done in 
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the years of training past which must be 
trusted now. 

We are at a loss how to live without 
them. How much would one glimpse 
of Isaac’s honest face, or a sound of 
his brother’s merry whistle and sharp 
sayings, be worth to us! I am afraid 
the children would all mope for loneli- 
ness if it were not for Sammy, whose 
spirits nothing can long repress, and 
who can easily make noise enough for 
the whole six. 

I am afraid the burden of out-door 
work that has fallen upon Elias is heavy 
for such young shoulders; but he takes 
it bravely; and he is very stout and 
strong for his age. I have taken upon 
myself, too, part of the work we always 
used to leave to the boys, so that he 
should not be overtasked. 

But poor little James seems to feel 
his brothers’ departure most sorely. He 
is so weak and moping, that I am much 
troubled about him. There is some- 
thing morbid in the way he clings to his 
grief for his father. Yesterday, as he 
sat by the window and watched the fall- 
ing snow, he said he wished the flowers 
would never bloom again, or the birds 
sing, or the green leaves come, because 
his father was gone. He seemed to 
feel that dreary winter suited best the 
desolate feeling in his little heart. Then 
I took him in my lap, and told him that 
the spring woudd come again, with all 
that was bright and beautiful in the gar- 
dens, meadows, and woods; and from 
that parable I tried to unfold to him its 
lesson of the resurrection, so that he 
might be comforted. 

But he needs something besides talk- 
ing; and that afternoon, when the snow 
stopped falling and the sun shone forth, 
I wrapped up the three children warmly ; 
and, Elias being away at school, I went 
out to play with them myself. I helped 
them heave up two little barriers of 
snow, —one on either side of the yard ; 
and, stationing the two youngest behind 
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one, Jamie and | took the other; and we 
had.a right merry game of snow-balling. 
The combat was waged with great spirit 
and shouting. I contrived to stand be- 
tween my poor little ally and the too 
well-directed shots of his sturdy younger 
brother; and by the time I had put to 
rout both our tumbling, boisterous, good- 
natured little enemies, I was rewarded 
with finding color and smiles upon poor 
James’s thin face. I had three pairs of 
wet shoes and stockings to dry after 
the game; but I did not mind that, in 
seeing the children all so much bright- 
ened. I believe the fresh air and the 
exercise did me good also. I did not 
think I could have forgotten the weight 
of five and thirty years and all my 
cares, and entered into a romp with 
such spirit. . 
JAN. 20. 

When Elias came from school to-day, 
he brought letters from the boys, which 
had come by the stage for us. I was 
overjoyed to get them; but their con- 
tents have made me so sorrowful and 
anxious, that it seems to me I can not 
be comforted. Isaac says little, and 
Jacob much; but which tells me the 
story most plainly, I can not decide. I 
shall place the letters here in my jour- 
nal. They begin to .record my chil- 
dren’s experiences, which are now the 
main moving-springs of mine. 


ISAAC’S LETTER. 


DEAR MOoTHER,—I send you my 
best love and duty. We are both well. 
We got here a week ago; but it seems 
a great/deal longer time than that. We 
stay with uncle, and he is kind to us. 
The work is not hard; we can soon 
learn all about it: so I hope we shall 
be able to help you by and by. I have 
to keep remembering that, mother, else 
I could not bear to be away any longer. 
Jacob will tell you more about things 
here, I know: I can not, because I keep 
thinking about home. How does Elias 
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get along with the work? He does not 
know how I wish every night to be 
there to help him. Dear mother, I hope 
you will keep him at home a good while. 
He could never be happy away from 
you, and you will need him. 

As soon as I dare to ask uncle’s leave, 
Iam going to walk home some Satur- 
day night to stay over Sunday. If I 
start early enough, I can get back here 
by six Monday morning. 

Give my love to my brothers; and 
please write to us soon, mother. 

Your loving son, 
ISAAC. 


JACOB'S ,LETTER. 


DEAR MOTHER, — You will want to 
know how we are getting along. The 
stage brought us to uncle’s house, where 
we stay. It is nota very pleasant one; 
for there is nobody living in it besides 
uncle and the men, except his colored 
woman. But then we don’t stay there 
much of the time, because we work 
from six to six, except the dinner-hour. 
The shop is. not very pleasant, either. 
Some of the rooms are so greasy and 
black, you’d think all the soap they 
make there would not be enough to get 
them clean. It smells dreadfully there 
besides ; but then we’re getting used 
to it. One would have to think pretty 
deep about that poetry you told us of 
to make this “ drudgery ” seem “ divine.” 
But we have not had any such very dis- 
agreeable work to do yet. We make 
the wicks, or pack up the soap and can- 
dles into boxes. Only it gets tiresome 
to stay in one place all day: one longs 
to take a run. 

I haven’t had time to see much of the 
city yet ; but I don’t believe it is as fine 
as I thought it must be. There are 
some big houses and stores; but there 
are a great many mean and dirty little 
ones: there are crowds of people and 
wagons. Uncle does not let us go out 
in the evening to play. We can stay 
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in the sitting-room where he is, if we 
like; but there is nothing to do there. 
He reads the paper most of the time, 
and smokes his pipe. He does not say 
much to us. i’d rather go in the kitch- 
en, where old Dinah tells us queer 
stories. 

Ikey is dreadfully homesick. He can 
hardly speak a single word, even to me; 
and he goes about his work looking so 
pale and forlorn, it ’most makes me dis- 
mal to look at him. If there was a 
chance for him to have a good, lively 
game with some boys, it might cheer 
him up a little; but I don’t see any. 
Most of the apprentices in the shops 
around here play togethef in the streets 
and yards at evening; but uncle don’t 
think it is best for us.» I had half a 
mind to try andget Ikey into a pillow- 
fight in our room the other evening ; 
but I hardly dare. I knew you didn’t 
like to have us play that at home; so I 
thought you wouldn’t here: only here 
there seems to be nothing else to play. 

Dear mother, I don’t think any thing 
here is as pleasant as at home; and I 
can not help wishing sometimes that | 
was back: but then I mean to make 
the best of it; and, when I get bigger, 


it won’t be as bad. Some day, I mean 


to be as rich as uncle (and the men say 
he is very rich); and then I won’t live in 
such a dull, stupid way as he does. I'll 
have a real handsome house, and have 
you to come live in it, dear mother. So 
good-night ! 
Your loving son, 
JACOB. 


Ah! have! done wrong in letting them 
go? Did I-decide too hastily? Iam 
very, very anxious about them. It seems 
wrong that boys so young should work 
from six to six, passing day after day 
without one wholesome game of play 
with their fellows. But Iam glad they 
are kept at home in the evening: only 
it distresses me to think of the time 
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spent without pleasant occupation, and 
with no one to talk to but a colored ser- 
vant,—and that when a child loves to 
talk, and relishes ideas from those older 
and wiser than himself, as much as our 
Jacob. does. Suppose he should be 
tempted to deceive his uncle, and get 
away to those games in the streets that 
he thinks of with a child’s natural long- 
How bravely he resolves to make 
the best of his troubles! and with what 
discernment he casts about to discover 
the means to help his brother out of his 
sadness! And then, again, there is the 
old resolve to be rich, as the way to end 
all troubles, which no teaching could 
withdraw from his heart, — appearing 
again at the end of his letter. Suppose 
it should even now begin to harden his 
conscience, and lead him astray. 

I must write to him, and warn him. 
I must write to their uncle too. He 
has. not been used to the care of the 
young; but he is a just man, and well 
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wasted, if his attention is called to the 
point. Jacob’s busy mind, and Isaac’s 
thoughtful one, — they need training 
so much! They must at least, have 
some books. And I must write to my 
poor Isaac. My heart is sorely grieved 
for his trial. He depended upon his 
home forall his pleasures. How I wish 
I could see him and comfort him ! 

And those last words make me pause. 
They bring to mind sweet ones of sa- 
cred promise. ‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth will I comfort thee,” 
says the Scripture. Now that he is 
away from me, perhaps the God whose 
tenderness is more than mine will draw 
near to him. I will write down that 
verse for him; and, now that heis so sad 
and lonely, perhaps he will realize the 
love that speaks in it as he has never 
done before. Now that dear earthly 
friends are away, perhaps he will be led 
to seek his heavenly Father and his 
Elder Brother, and be satisfied with the 


disposed. He will see, at least, that 
those evening heurs must not be so 


sweetness of their sympathy and care. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


THE seas rage fiercely, and the winds to-night 
Sweep round the bay, and smite with furious blast 
Firm cliff and nestling cottage, and the mast 

Of ship that shivers on the billowy hight. 

But through the darkness streams a tranquil light, 
Unbroken on the troubled air, and cast 
In silence ’mid the roar; to hearts aghast 

Far speaking, fixing the uncertain sight. 

So from high heaven falls the light of God 
On this world’s tumult and its angry din, 

When towering hopes lie prone, or trembling nod, 
And fiercely beat the surging powers of Sin; 

And men, beholding, gird them with new strength : 

Oh, happy they whom it guides home at length! 
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THE STRAIGHT-WINGED FOLK. 


BY MRS. HELEN F. PARKER. 


PHIL is 
a natural- 
iSt obire 
has lately 
returned 
from a 
, journey 
to far-off 
Eas tern 
elands. 
: 7A . He says 
he came from China to San Francisco 
on the back of a monster, and from Cali- 
fornia to our prairie home on the tail of 
adragon. Ella believes it, because she 
has entire faith in Uncle Phil’s word, 
and is sure he can explain it if he 
chooses. Albert understands it; and his 
eyes twinkle with good nature, and fond- 
ness for his uncle. He enters heartily 
into all the naturalist’s excursions, and 
is humble-minded enough to learn about 
the least of God’s creations, — even the 
“feeble folk” that the wise Solomon 
pronounced “ exceeding wise.” 

The other day, when they all came 
home from “the timber,” — the woods 
that followed the windings of a creek 
across the prairie, —they sat on the 
veranda-steps to rest before disposing 
of their collections. The day was very 
warm ; but they were fanned by a brisk 
breeze such as one enjoys only on the 
seashore or on the prairie. Uncle Phil, 
with his hat stuck full of dragon-flies, 
beetles, and many odd things besides, 


sat in a large osier-chair, enjoying not 


‘only the breeze, but the great sweep of 


green prairie that rolled and rolled miles 
away till lost in the horizon. Not a 
fence or tree or rock caught the eye in 
all this vast space; for Mr. Edgewood’s 
house fronted the open prairie. A farm- 
house with a thatched stable and hay- 
stack lay to the right, looking far more 
distant than it really was, because it was 
verysmall. Trees near it were only sap- 
lings ; and there was no large object in 
its neighborhood by which to judge of its 
size, except the huge haystack. Uncle 
Phil thought it looked like a Swiss 
chalet at the foot of a mountain; till a 
man passing it seemed a giant, and a 
pony an elephant. This helped him: to 
fix the true distance. He was laughing 
at the illusion, when Ella sprang toward 
him, exclaiming, — 

* Uncle Phil, a live stick is walking 
on your shoulder !” 

Uncle Phil let the stick walk over him, 
while the rest watched it. Yes, there 
were the bark, the knobs, and snags. 
The slender legs were like little branch- 
ing twins ; and a delicate spray answered 
for the antenna, or feelers. It was 
about three inches long, and moved 
leisurely. 

“ The Chilians call it the ‘ Devil’s 
Horse,’” said Uncle Phil. 

“Can it really breathe?” asked Ella 
at a respectful distance. 

“Certainly. It will not hurt you. 


Come nearer. You might see them 
miu 
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twice as long in the East Indies. It be- 

longs to a very curious order of insects 

called Orthoptera, meaning ‘ straight- 

winged,’ because the wings lie straight 

along the top or sides of the back.” 
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“ But this has no wings,” said Albert. 

“Very true; though all its cousins 
have them, and very beautiful ones too. 
The whole family is named Phasmida, 
or Walking-Stick. This particular walk- 
ing-stick is called Spectrum. Its pret- 
tier cousins have the joints of the legs 
expanded into a broad plait like a half 
opened leaflet, and wings veined like 
leaves, of a fresh green, or mottled’ with 
colors like an autumn leaf. When the 
insect lies flat upon the branch of a 
tree, you would not imagine it to be any 
thing but leaves, and might be very 
much astonished to see the twig walk 
off with the leaves.” 

“Why did God make insects like 
twigs ?”’ asked Ella. 

“He gave this form as a means of 
defense, probably ; for they have no 
other, and their motions are too slow to 


escape from enemies by flight. They 
can hide by simply standing still.” 
“ Have all insects enemies ?”’ ques- 


tioned Albert. 
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“Yes: I believe there are no excep- 
tions. Did you ever see a pantomime ?”’ 

“ We never did,” answered Ella for 
both. 
“ Why, yes, goosies ! ” exclaimed Seth 
from the window, where he 
had been listening to every 
word instead of looking on 
his book. “ You saw Gene- 
vieve, the bride who was 
lost in the chest, acted ata 
charity-fair last winter.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Ella, 
“No one spoke a word ; 
and yet I understood the 
story by their motions.” 

“Exactly,” said Uncle 
Phil. ‘Now, you may 
think of the insect world 
as a pantomime of the hu- 
man world. It has its ar- 
mies and battles, its social 
castes, its households, its 
hypocrites, tyrants, slaves, its exhibi- 
tions of hate, patience, generosity, and 
revenge. If you watch their noiseless 
life, so often picturing our own, you will 
have a new sense of the low nature of 
sin as set forth by these unconscious 
mimics.” 

“ How can we watch them? we never 
see them,” said Albert. 

“God has placed them all about you. 
Solomon saw them, and understood 
them without books to tell him of their 
existence. Did he not send the slug- 
gard to watch the ants, and take a les- 
son of industry? Are not the crickets 
and grasshoppers all over the prairie? 
These belong to the very order about 
which we are talking; and I shall tell 
you about them by and by. Did you 
ever see a katydid, Albert?” 

PON O usu.” 

“ And yet you have heard them scrap- 
ing their fiddles all your life,” said Uncle 
Phil, raising his eyebrows. “ Well, I 
do not believe Seth ever saw one either,” 
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said he, turning with a mischievous 
smile to Seth’s window. “If you have 
not seen a katydid, you certainly never 
found a mantis; for they are rare in this 
country. Let me tell you something 
curious about it. Remember, first, that 
all known insects have six legs.” 

“ Six legs,” said Albert. 

“ Six legs,” Ella demurely repeated. 

“ That could not have happened by 
chance. One wise Being must have 
planned them all. But, if you saw a 
mantis walking slowly along a branch, 
you could count but four. The thorax, 
or fore-part of the body, is very long, and 
neck-like ; and, for this reason, the name 
of ‘camel-cricket’ is sometimes given to 
it. While you are wondering if, after 
all, it is only a walking-stick, and why it 
has but four legs, it stops, and leisure- 
ly opens out, as you would a pocket- 
measure, the missing pair from beneath 
its green or grayish-brown wings.” 

“ Are they too nice to use every day ?” 
questioned Ella. 

“No: it never uses them for walking. 
Instead of continuing its journey, it de- 
voutly raises and bends them as if in 
prayer. Then you. notice how very dif- 
ferent the: feet are from the other four. 
They are armed with hooks and spines, 
and look treacherous in spite of the 
pious: attitude. You wait patiently for 
hours, and still its devotions continue.” 

“Ts it praying truly ?” said Ella. 

“The Hottentots of South Africa 
think so, and worship it as a protecting 
god; and think that man happy upon 
whom it alights, for henceforth he is a 
saint under special protection. Even 
the country people of France call it 
‘Prie Dieu’ (* Pray God’), and believe, 
that, if, spoken to, it will point out the 
way toa lost child. —The Germans and 
Italians call it by names which have the 
same meaning. In all countries, it is 
regarded with superstition.” 

“But, Uncle Phil, do you think it 
really prays ?” pleaded Ella. 
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“Saint Frances Xavier must have 
thought so. You do not know him? 
He was a Catholic missionary, who went 
to the Indies, and used to walk the city 
streets ringing a little bell, and calling 
upon the people to send their children 
and slaves to hear him preach. It is 
said, that, when he saw the mantis, he 
“asked it to sing the praises of God: 
whereupon it chanted a very fine can- 
ticle’ ” 

“J do not believe it!” said Albert 
stoutly. 

“JT do,” returned Uncle Phil. “I 
will tell you why. Perhaps the priest 
touched the insect in approval of its 
long prayer; and it rubbed its wings 
against its body, as it always does when 
alarmed, making a-noise like’ parchment 
rubbed together. This must have been 
the ‘fine canticle.’ He might have 
trained it to sing at the sound of his 
bell. A gentleman kept a mantis in a 
box, and once tapped it with a stick, and 
gave a slight whistle. It rubbed its 
wings together, and ever after made the 
same sound of alarm when he whistled.” 

“ Mind now, little folks,’ called Seth 
from the window: “ make Uncle Phil 
tell if he believes that insect was pray- 
ing.” q 

“ Wait, and you will see for your- 
selves,” replied Uncle Phil. “ Our man- 
tis that we are watching hears something 
coming, and turns its head on all sides 
as children do in Sabbath-school some- 
times. A roving caterpillar creeps in 
and out among the leaves, not knowing 
that it is watched. Now the mantis 
steals slowly along the bough like a cat 
after a mouse, but with its arms still up- 
lifted. When quite near, it darts out 
those treacherous fore-arms, seizes the 
caterpillar, devours it, and resumes its 
prayerful attitude. Now, Ella, was the 
mantis praying?” 

“JT knew it was not,” she replied 
earnestly. 

“ Why ? ” 
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“ Because insects do not have souls.” 

“True. It takes that attitude in obe- 
dience to instinct, and uses its fore-arms 
for what they were made. But what 
kind of people does this mantis picture 
to us ?” 

“ Hypocrites,” replied Albert after a 
pause. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Phil. “And hyp- 
ocrites always betray themselves when 
temptation comes, and leap after their 
hearts’ real desire just as the mantis 
sprang upon the caterpillar. Be hon- 
est to your heart’s core, Albert, to- 
ward God and man, as long as you live, 
and you will not stand in fear of betray- 
ing yourself as hypocrites must. That 
is one of the happy ways of abiding in 
Christ. You remember how pleased 
Jesus was with Nathanael, in whom was 
no guile, no deceit.” 

“ Uncle, will you try and find a mantis 
when we go again to the grove?” asked 
Ella after a thoughtful silence. 

** What would you do with it?” 

“ Put it in a cage, and watch it.” 

“You remind me of the,Chinese boys 
who go about with little bamboo cages, 
in each of which is one mantis, but not 
for study.” 

“ For what ?” queried Albert. 

“To see them fight when two are 
placed in the same cage. They will bat- 
tle like sworn enemies. When two of 
them meet face to face, they gaze fixedly 
at each other, swell with anger, and aim 
blows at each other with their saber- 
like fore-arms, —the strongest cleaving 
the other in two, or cutting off its antag- 
onist’s head, as expertly as an Austrian 
hussar.” 

“The ugly, ugly creatures!” cried 
Ella. 

“What are they good for?’’. asked 
Albert. 

“ Good for destroying insects that in- 
jure vegetation, and good for duelists 
and prize-fighters and fighting-boys to 
see themselves as in a mirror.” 
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“ But, if they are so warlike, will they 
not all be destroyed ?” said Albert. 

“ Their eggs are well protected. They 
are within a covering which so perfectly 
resembles a seed-pod hanging upon a 
branch, that only a botanist would be 
likely to notice it. The Creator has 
taken care that every species shall be 
preserved.” 

“There comes a prairie schooner 
over our green sea!” shouted Seth as he 
joined the group on the veranda. The 
white-topped wagon slowly trundled to- 
ward the house, making them all forget 
the mantis and the spectrum for a time. 
A brown-faced woman sat under the 
sails ; and three or four burned little 
faces, with dry tangled hair flying about 
them, looked curiously at the pretty 
house and comfortable children they 
were approaching. The father, whose 
possessions of home and heart and 
goods were all stowed in this “ schoon- 
er,” trudged along by the side of the 
oxen, and presently stopped at the gate 
and asked for water. While Albert ran 
for a pitcher, Uncle Phil hailed the 
stranger. 

“You are heading the wrong way, 
my good man. The stream runs west.” 

“Tam going to a warmer country, — 
to Missouri.” And here he complained 
of the cold of Minnesota, the hardships 
of Montana, the drought of Kansas; for 
he had tried them all. 

“T’see,” said Uncle Phil. ‘“ You are 
in search of a country where there are 
no frosts, no famine, —-nothing to de- 
stroy or make afraid. I know such a 


country.” 

“Lots to sell ?” said the man quizzi- 
cally. 

“No. I am an heir, not yet come 


into possession, You can be an heir 
also, through Christ, of that heavenly 
country. You may go to and fro on the 
earth as much as you please; but you 
will never find what you are looking for. 
You had better stay your feet in some 
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pleasant spot, and let your heart journey 
toward the only perfect land.” 

“Thank you,” said the man, nodding 
both to Uncle Phil and to Albert as he 
took the pitcher. By and by, he and 
his home moved on without further 
words ; but he must often have thought 
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that day, while trudging along to so lit- 
tle profit, of Uncle Phil’s advice. 

When he had gone, the children went 
in to help Uncle Phil preserve the 
insects they had found that day in the 
woods, and to repeat to their mother 
the story of mantis. 


WHAT THE CHIMES SAID TO JOSIE. 


BY 3. KEK. Pe 


THERE was a long row of dark brick 
houses on the outskirts of the city: they 
looked gloomy and forbidding; for there 
were no piazzas with iron railings, no 
ornamental cornices, or flights of stone 
steps leading to welcome - speaking 
entrances, — nothing but plain brick 
walls, dingy green shades, and unpre- 
tending doors. You would know them 
for tenement-houses ata glance. They 
were crowded with the working-people 
and their families ; the occupants almost 
constantly going from one grade of 
poverty to another, one scene of toil 
and self-denial to still another. 

The only attractive feature to those 
who lived there was, that they were not 
pent up in the crowded city: they had 
more space, a wider range of view; for 
the lots about them were still unoccu- 
pied, — all but one, a little distance from 
them, where an elegant private resi- 
dence had been erected, upon the prin- 
cipal avenue leading to the heart of the 
city. 

And of this they had only a rear 
iew : for aristocracy cares not to look 
yoverty square in the face; and our 
ordly mansion towered above, and 
urned its freestone back upon the plain 
lark bricks where hod-carriers, sewing- 
vomen, and half-dressed children, were 
wddled together. 

Even now, just as the street-lamps 
were being lighted, a young girl comes 
apidly along the block, her scant dress 


blown by the searching December wind, 
her threadbare shawl held close as she 
hurries by all the doors until the last is 
gained. She pauses a minute for breath ; 
then, grasping the worn, shining balus- 
ter, ascends flight after flight until she 
can go no higher, and enters the front 
attic. 

“Josie?” 

“Here, Aggy! I’m seeing the stars 
come out: how goldy they look!” 

She went to him, kissed him, threw 
shawl and hood upon the bed, and struck 


.amatch. Presently the light glimmered 


faintly on the mantle, leaving the cor- 
ners of the room in a denser gloom than 
before. 

“ Has it seemed long, Josie? ” 

“No: I’ve watched my boy all the 
time; and we’ve had splendid fun! 
We've got a new sled, all painted red 
and white: it looks like a bird. O 
Aggy! we had a beautiful time sliding 
in the big yard.” 

The sister smiled, kissed him once 
more, then moved about the room, pre- 
paring supper for the two. 

“Josie was six years old; but he 
looked scarce four: for the beautiful 
face, encircled with a halo of long golden 
curls, rested above a poor broken, de- 
formed back. The boy was a hunch- 
back ; and, lately, his chief delight had 
been to watch the gambols of the only 
child of the pair who occupied the stone 
mansion, —a little rosy-cheeked boy, 
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with black rings of hair, who shouted and 
danced, and rolled in the snow, to his 
own and Josie’s daily delight. The day 
before, his father had brought him a new 
sled with a swan’s head front; and 
Josie, who innocently claimed a share 
of every thing his eyes enjoyed, rejoiced 
in the gift as much as though its use 
was for himself alone. When the other 
laughed and shouted, Josie laughed and 
shouted too; when he threw snow in 
the air, Josie thought he did the same ; 
when he coasted on his beautiful swan- 
sled, Josie looked and laughed and coast- 
ed too, in imagination. At last they 
became acquainted, and communicated 
with each other by signs every day. The 
little boy, as he bounded out from the 
door, enveloped in warm clothes and 
furs, would swing his cap to the fair face 
in the attic window; while Josie would 
throw kisses, and laugh, and shake his 
golden curls in glee. 

Supper over, he went back to the 
high dormer window, climbed up in a 
chair, and stood gazing out upon the 
dark city: while Agnes cleared away 
the few dishes, wishing that Josie might 
have more room to run and play, know- 
ing all the time how useless was the de- 
sire ; for, too delicate to go out with the 
rough boys of the neighborhood, she 
seldom took him down to the street, — 
it was so difficult for the little fellow to 
climb the long flights of stairs back to 
their room. 

She remembered sadly earlier years, 
when the strong, hard-working father 
lived, and the mother, pale and slender, 
but with a kind of radiant happiness 
resting as a bright halo about her life 
continually ; when the little family occu- 
pied the whole second floor, and Josie 
could run from room to room, and find 
exercise enough. She remembered, 
with a convulsive shudder, how the 
strong man went forth to his labor 
‘cheerily one morning, and, ere night- 
fall, was ‘brought back still and cold ; 
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how the mother wilted, as a frail vine 
from whose tendrils has been rudely : 
torn their only support: and soon Ag- ; 
nes and Josie were alone. After that, — 
the purse got empty, (oh, so fast!) 
and poverty, frowning black upon her, 
drove her out of the bright, pretty 
rooms, way up to this little one, where 
only the light from one window could 
bless and cheer. But then they were 
nearer the stars, nearer the dear ones. 
“Oh, yes!” Josie said, — ‘close up to 
heaven.” 

While she mused, the city chimes 
sounded, and Josie called her. He 
clapped his tiny hands, and laughed 
gleefully. 

“ They’re talking to us, Aggy. Come, — 
tell me what they say; oh! come, sis- 
tent 

She went to him ationce: it was all the 
rest she ever took. 

“What do they say to you, dear?” 
she asked tenderly. 

“Hark! They’re way up in the 
stars. That great big one is the papa 
voice. How he makes the little stars 
tremble! But they an’t afraid, —not a 
bit: they only shake for fun, because 
they love the great big music,” — with 
his child voice, trying to imitate the deep 
base. 

“What does he say to my curly 
boy ?” asked Agnes, falling in with his” 
fancy. f 

“He says, ‘Go to bed, little boy; go” 
to bed.’ And Josie-almost shouted wit 
glee, shaking his long curls, and saying, 
“Yes, sir, I’ll go: I’ll go pretty soon. 
There is the mamma music, sister ; oh 
how sweet!” clasping his hands as 
peal soft and rich caught his ear. 

“Does she sing like that up there ?” 
he asked. 

“ Sweeter, far sweeter ; ” and Agnes’s: 
great mournful eyes seemed to pierces 
the starry sky, He watched her face a 
moment, and whispered, — 

“Come back, sister; come back. 
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Listen! Now I hear the darling sister 
music: it says, ‘Come, curly boy; come 
to bed:’ and so I’m going to; for she’s 
tired, poor sister!’ He threw his arms 
about her neck, and dropped his head 
on her shoulder, half sleepily, murmur- 
ing, x 

“ They’re beautiful, my dear chimes ! 
Good-night!” As she lifted him down 
from the window, the music rang out 
louder, quicker, and more joyful: it 
roused him at once. 

“Oh! hear it, Aggy! 
Who is it now?” 

“ It must be the curly boy.” 

“Oh, yes! it must be; it is: and he 
says — what?” 

“He doesn’t say any thing; he only 
dances and laughs, and claps his hands,” 
was the smiling reply as she undressed 
him. 

“Yes, that’s 1; that’s the curly boy. 
Good-night, good-night!” Soon they 
slept. The chimes died away on the still 
night-air: only the stars kept watch. The 
next day, Agnes sewed very fast, very 
closely; and Josie watched his little play- 
mate all day, talking all the time either to 
him or Agnes, his happy prattle being no 
hinderance to the poor girl’s labor. 

“O Aggy! There’s a great cart 
come up; and the man’s taking out a 
green tree, —oh, so big! It’s a part of 
the country: I knowitis. He lifts it right 
up, and carries it in the door. It’s too 
big to get in: howit scrapes! No, he’s 
got it in: it’s for us, the boy and me. 
What’s it for, I wonder? They can’t 
plant it in the snow.” 

*“No, dear: it’s a Christmas-tree for 
the little boy. They’ll fill it with presents. 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh! that’s it. We’ have lots of 
presents then: won’t that be fine ?” 
After that, Josie watched and enjoyed 
every thing. The little boy came out 
with his beautiful sled, and shook his 
hat at Josie, turned head over heels in 
the snow, and threw great soft snow- 


How it sings ! 


we’ve got another present!” 
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balls, which fell in glittering showers, 
towards him, — all for his amusement ; 
for by this time they were great friends. 
And all day long he counted the express- 
wagons and errand-boys leaving pack- 
ages of books and toys at the great 
house, exclaiming each time, — 

“We've got something else, Aggy! 
while 
Agnes smiled, and sewed steadfastly, 
looking more tired and pale each hour. 

Late in the afternoon, the work was 
finished; and stopping a moment to kiss 
the sweet face in the window, and puta 
few fresh coals on the fire, she left him, 
saying, — 

“ Wait there, Josie, till come back: 
perhaps Christmas will come to you 
too.” : “ 

It was dark again before she returned : 
and the child had a long story to tell of 
glimpses he had got of the big tree 
through the bay-window, filled with beau- 
tiful things of every shape and color; 
and a tall, dark lady, just like his boy, 
hanging bright balls on it, which glit- 
tered when the gas was lit. And, as the 
attic room was lighted, Josie shouted 
with joy; for Christmas had surely come 
to him as Agnes had promised, bringing 
him a little red-covered book and a 
monstrous orange. , 

While Agnes set the table, the little 
fellow pored over his book. What a joy 
it was to him! And, after tea, they ate 
the orange together; reserving a third 
for his little boy, which was carefully 
laid away in the cupboard. 

At last, he stood in the window again, 
trying to count the stars as they came 
out; and, when Agnes came to him, he 
begged so earnestly to go down into the 
street, and over to the big house, only 
near enough to look in the window bet- 
ter, that she could not refuse, though so 
weary herself. 

“Do, dear Aggy! it’s so bright over 
there! and I see people moving; and the 
house is most in a flame, —solight! We 
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could look through the fence, and see 
my tree so much better. That’s a darling 
little sister! I’ll come right up stairs, and 
not be tired one bit. Oh, do!” 

She wrapped him as warmly as she 
could, drawing some old woolen socks 
over his feet, and tying a scarlet scarf 
that had been her mother’s about his 
ears, the ends dropping beside his long, 
light curls in beautiful contrast. How 
fair and radiant he seemed to her! his 
face so like the angel-mother’s, she 
sighed, half asking why they might not 
soon all be together again in the beauti- 
ful city, the New Jerusalem, where the 
Christ-Child might be ever present with 
them. She tried to enter into his spirit, 
however, now, as they ran lightly over 
the crisp snow toward the mansion. 

Once there before the window, Josie 
could not ‘contain himself: his sister’s 
whispered . expostulations were of no 
avail. He danced and laughed, and 
clapped his hands, and fairly shouted 
with delight. Never before had such a 
sight been his. How glorious the great 
bay-window looked! and Way through 
the long rooms such festoons of ever- 
greens and flowers ! such great pictures, 
hung with beautiful climbing-fern, and 
crowned with clusters of leaves and real 
flowers! Oh! it was too much for the 
little excitable heart to endure silently : 
he must laugh and exclaim, and call, 
“Took, Aggy ! oh, look!” until the naise 
drew the little boy to the window. 
“ Mother, mother!” he exclaimed, “I 
do believe my little attic-boy is outside 
the fence, and his sister. I see them just 
as plain in the moonlight! May I call 
them in?” 

The lady, interested in the attic-boy 
and pale sewing-girl already, dispatched 
a servant to bring them in. 

Agnes shrank back. “No, no! she 
could not goin!” But Josie said, — 

“Yes, yes! Come, Aggy ; come see 
my tree, my beautiful tree!” And, seiz- 
ing her-hand, he pulled until the: bewil- 
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dered girl was fain to follow the servant’s 
direction. 

With a cry of delight, the child 
bounded into the center of the room, 
and. stood transfixed an instant: then, 
while his modest sister lingered near the 
door, glancing at the tall lady who smiled 
upon them, the child walked round the 
tree, sometimes looking seriously happy, 
and again with laughter, and exclama- 
tions of delight, perfectly enraptured 
with some new sight. 

The lady tried to make Agnes feel at 
ease ; and soon her embarrassment wore 
off. Josie’s spirit was contagious. 

The two boys were talking and chat- 
ting as merrily as though they had 
always lived together, when suddenly 


_the air vibrated with the music of the 


chimes. Clear, pure, and distinctly on 
the still cold night they fell. His sister 
called, — 

“Josie, we must go.” 

“No; oh, no, Aggy! a little longer,” 
he pleaded. 

“But the chimes, dear, —what do 
they say ?”’ she whispered. 

“Then I must, —yes, little boy, I 
must go.” Grasping his hand, Josie 
drew him to the window, saying, — 

“It’s my papa, singing up in heaven. 
Do you hear what he tells me? He 
says, ‘ Go to bed, little boy ; go to bed!’” 
Josie’s laugh rippled through the room. 

“My mamma sings too: she’s with 
him. Listen! How sweet and soft she 
sings, ‘ Sleep, little boy ; sleep!’ Hear 
the papa now: ‘Go to bed; go to bed!’ 
Yes, sir,” answered Josie, nodding his 
curly head at the stars, — “yes, sir, I'll 
go; ll go. Good-night, little boy!” He 
drew near his sister, who was watching 
lovingly every gnotion. She thanked the 
lady for this treat for her brother, and 
turned to go. As they reached the gate, 
a servant, following, put a large package 
into Agnes’s hand, saying, — 

“Tt’s from Master Harry, miss.” 

Before the chimes ceased, they were 
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home, and found the gift to be a box of 
building-blocks for Josie’s amusement. 
He could only clap his hands a moment ; 
for Agnes hurried them out of sight, 
knowing he had had excitement enough 
for one evening. 

There were no long, weary hours now 
for Josie: the blocks were a well-spring 
of contentment when he was not look- 
ing from the window; but he never 
failed to be there when the little boy 
and the swan-sled were in the great 
yard. 

And, as the days and weeks went by, 
a friendship sprang up between the two 
boys, strong, tender, and lasting, — con- 
fiding and almost reverential on the 
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part of Josie, but always manifesting 
that simplicity of manner and uncon- 
sciousness of worldly distinctions that 
was the charm of his character; while 
Master Harry, on the other hand, found 
numberless ways to show his generous 
love, and exercise a protecting spirit 
natural to one so strong, and full of life 
and fun. 

Many a gift from the great house 
found its way up to the attic- room, 
lightening the labor of the sewing-girl ; 
proving a comfort to the one, and a 
blessing to the others: for is it not 
“more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive”? 
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BY MRS, A, CAMPBELL, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


A LONG, thin line of snow-shoe prints 
marked the track of a little boy who had 
toiled up over an unbroken hill road, 
covered in every direction with snow, 
and drifted, in some places, to the hight 
of several feet. Every now and then 
he stopped to take breath, clap his hands 
together to restore circulation, and turn 
round to admire the marks he was leav- 
ing in the pure white carpet behind 
him. 

“T wish those snow-shoes weren’t so 
big!” he soliloquized. “ Next winter, 
they'll do better. It’s a jolly thing to own 
a pair. Ifitweren’t for them, I couldn’t 
come to school to-day ; and they’re ’most 
as good as new too,” casting an admir- 
ing glance downward as he plodded 
on. Soon Jemmy reached the school- 
house ; and, unfastening his snow-shoes, 
he proudly strung them over his shoul- 
ders, and marched in. 

“Why, Jemmy!” exclaimed his teach- 
er: “who ever would have expected you 
this morning, aftersuch a storm? How 
did you cross the hill, child?” 


“Oh! I came right well, ma’am, on 
my snow-shoes,” was the gratified reply. 

“Snow-shoes, have you? You're a 
lucky fellow to own a pair!” 

“Yes, ma’am. Mr. Brock gave me 
his old ones last night for running a 
message quick; and they’re ’most as 
good as new. Only for them, I couldn’t 
have got here this morning. The road is 


- closed over: the snow is awful deep, and 


drifted too; but I sha’n’t mind it any 
more now.” 

“No, I suppose not: you will be in- 
dependent. And I am glad of it; for 
you are suchanearlyboy! Light up the 
fire, and give the room a little sweep, 
now, like a good little man.” 

Smartly Jemmy went about his work; 
and Miss Evans, the district-school- 
teacher, as she watched his quick move- 
ments, and bright, rosy face, said to her- 
self, “That boy looks as if he were a 
picture of contentment and happiness ; 
and yet, I suppose, in all this poor school 
there is not a poorer boy, nor one who 
knows what the burden of anxiety and 
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care is, more thanhe does. He certainly 
possesses the secret of peace, if he has 
nothing else.” 

‘What are you thinking of, Jemmy,” 
she inquired, “that you are so smiling 
over it?” 

“OQ ma’am!” he replied, “I was 
only saying those verses to myself I 
learnt yesterday at Sunday school, upon 
trust, —‘ They that trust in the Lord 
shall be as Mount Zion, which can not be 
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removed, but abideth for ever;’ and, 
‘Trust inthe Lord, and do good; soshalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed:’ and I am trusting in the 
Lord, miss.” 

“Have you heard from your father, 
yet?” 

“No, miss,” he replied sadly; ‘and 
we’re badly off. Motheris still too sick 
to work; and the landlord threatens to 
turn us out next month if we can’t 


I wish I could get 
some work, Miss Evans,” he continued 
with earnestness ; “ but in winter there’s 


make up the rent. 


nothing for boys to do. I have tried 
and tried, and can get nothing: and I 
thought yesterday they must all starve 
at home if father didn’t send quick; 
and then this verse came like a comfort 
tome. Iknow the Lord hears us; and 
I am trusting him, and hoping on.” 

“ Come to me after school,” said the 
teacher thoughtfully, as she walked 


round, laying down the copy-books in 
their places. “I havea plan in my head. 
Perhaps I might put you in the way of 
something, Jemmy. I am not sure 
about it; but we can try. ‘ Trust in the 
Lord, and do good, and verily thou 
shalt be fed:” it is a wonderful verse, 
surely.” 

Jemmy Murray was the son of an 
industrious ship-laborer, who lived and 
worked in one of the many coves 
stretching out in long lines around the 
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base of the old rock of Quebec. These 
coves, in summer, presented a busy as- 
pect. The arriving and breaking-up of 
the rafts of valuable timber from the 
upper country, the sorting and piling 
and preparing it for shipment abroad, 
and the loading of ships with it, gave 
ample work and high wages to all em- 
ployed, even to boys, who, if active and 
fearless, could get plenty to do in run- 
ning along the booms thrown far and 
wide outside of the beach, and with 
long poles and hooks driving back the 
stray logs of timber driven over by high 
tides, or gales of wind. Jemmy and 
his father had work to do all summer, 
and wages enough to keep the mother 
and two other little ones in tolerable 
comfort: but hard times came with the 
winter, — long, cold, and severe as Que- 
bec winters are, — with less and less of 
work to do as the ship-building trade de- 
creased; and the iron ships built in other 
places took the place of the old-fash- 
ioned wooden ones built here, and les- 
sened the demand for them. 

For some winters, the family struggled 
on all together, finding themselves poor- 
er and poorer, and more in debt every 
spring. Then, an offer of lumbering up 
the Ottawa being made, the man, feel- 
ing that something must be done, ac- 
cepted it, promising his wife to forward 
immediately the first installment of 
wages paid him. Generally active and 
robust, Mrs. Murray had no fears but 
that she should get through the winter 


very well without him; in fact, better: 


than have him at home, weary and dis- 
pirited with daily, fruitless tramps in 
search of employment, wanting work 
and getting none, and yet having to eat; 
for he must live. And so she cheerfully 
bade him good-by, saying, “ Heart up, 
John: we'll manage well enough. Ill 
get jobs of charing and washing and 
ironing, plenty to keep me and the chil- 
dren: the wolf’ll not come nigh our 
door, never fear.” In this, however, 
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she was disappointed. Troubles came 
quickly enough upon the poor woman ; 
for not long after her husband left, re- 
turning home one night from a hard 
day’s work, charing out, overheated, 
and insufficiently clad for the bitter 
weather, she took cold, and had rheu- 
matic fever. All her prospect of earn- 
ing now ceased : debts accumulated, —a 
doctor’s bill added to the rest; and the 
poor little family saw starvation staring 
them in the face unless speedy relief 
were obtained through the promised re- 
mittance from the father. Day after day 
dragged slowly on, and no news came. 
In the mean time, the cove in which 
they lived was sold; and the new own-’ 
er, knowing nothing of the honesty or 
respectability of one family more than 
another, pressed all his tenants for 
monthly payment of their rents, or ex- 
pulsion. Dark were the clouds which 
lowered over the prospect of poor Jem- 
my, his mother, and the helpless little 
ones, rendered the more painful to the 
boy from his utter inability to obtain 
work to help them. To Miss Evans, 
the kind teacher, he confided his trou- 
bles ; but she could do little to help. 
Herself a friendless orphan, and support- 
ed by the small salary of a district 


school, she constantly had more claims 


upon her purse than she could well 
meet. A warm-hearted Christian girl, 
she had taken an interest in Jemmy from 
the moment she saw him, nearly two 
years before ; and had labored hard dur- 
ing his idle winter months, when it was 
possible for him to come to school, to 
bring him on as fastas she could; teach- 
ing him in return for the various little 
offices he performed for her, — such as 
bringing in wood, making fires, swéep- 
ing up the room, and running messages. 
And faithfully and lovingly did the boy 
perform these duties. It was all he could 
do; and he did his best. Miss Evans 
had, however, other claims upon Jemmy 
besides thos¢ of teaching him to read 
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and write. It was she who had first 
awakened in his mind a sense of his 
lost state as a sinner, and his need of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. His 
parents were Protestants; but, though 
honest and respectable, they were care- 
less and ungodly: and Jemmy, though 
he had been taught to say his prayers 
night and morning, and had a general 
idea of there being a God who made every 
thing, and who judged everybody when 
they died, had little other knowledge of 
religion, 

Into this fallow ground, then, had the 
earnest teacher plunged the plow of 
gospel-truth, planting and watering ; the 
Lord honoring her by blessing the same 
with increase. And now, at the time of 
which we write, Jemmy was an enlight- 
ened believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a faithful witness for truth in his 
own home and amongst his companions, 
and no small comfort and help to the 
teacher herself. Often, when cast down 
and worn out after school with the will- 
fulness of some, the stupidity of others, 
and the little fruit apparent with all, a 
glance at the bright, happy face of Jemmy, 
as he went about his work of tidying up, 
gathering books and slates, and putting 
things in their places, —perhaps hum- 
ming over a hymn the while, — would 
cheer her up, and encourage her to take 
her cross and toil on, looking unto Jesus. 
The helpless state of the Murray family 
this winter had lain much upon her 
heart ; and what Jittle comfort she could 
afford the sick mother she had gladly 
given, besides often carrying from her 
own breakfast to the school a slice of 
bread and butter or a hard boiled egg to 
serve as dinner for her frotégé, who 
sometimes had a crust in his pocket, and 
sometimes had none. 

“What do you think of carrying a 
basket in market, Jemmy ?” inquired 
Miss Evans after the scholars had all left. 

“A basket, miss? How?” was the 
interested response, bs 
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“Why, in this way: There are many 
people in town who can not take their 
servants to market, and can not carry 


their purchases home themselves, and so 


are glad to employ strong little boys for a 
few pence to do it for them. I hear, 
on inquiry, that, for some years, there 
have been boys, and even men, in the 
upper town market, earning a good liv- 
ing in this way ; and I see noreason why 
you could not help your mother so too.” 

“OQ Miss Evans! do you think so?” 
was the delighted exclamation of the 
boy, as he gave a caper up into the air, 
and twirled round his broom in the best 
style of gymnastic performances. “1 
beg your pardon; but lamso.glad! If 
I only could earn enough to keep moth- 
er and the little ones going till we hear 
from father, I would be proud indeed. 
The Lord has put that notion in your 
head, miss: I am not trusting him for 
nothing, I see.” 

“Stop a bit ; stop: don’t be too san- 
guine,Jemmy. There are several things 
to be considered about it first before we 
are sure it will answer. I have been 
thinking them all over. You would 
have to lose three days’ school every 
week, — the market-days, — Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday ; but by learn- 
ing your lessons in the evenings, and 
working hard other days, that would be 
got over. I think we ought to see no 
difficulty here, as it is clear duty to help 
ySur mother, and let your education go 
for the present. Then you need a new, 
strong basket, a clean towel, and a 
sleigh to drag the basket upon when it 
is too heavy for you to carry upon your 
head. Here comes a trouble: how are 
these things to be had ?”’ 

Gravely and thoughtfully did Jemmy 
knit his brows, and remain silent for a 
time; then, with a sigh, he answered, 
““T see no way, Miss Evans, but to sell 
my snow-shoes, — my nice, good snow- 
shoes,—and buy the things with the 
money.” 
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“Pity to do that,” said his teacher, 
smiling at the rapid change from joy to 
sadness in the boy’s face: “besides, 
they would be so useful, and really help 
you to earn by getting you into town 
many days you could not get in without 
them. That won’tdo. A bettef plan has 
just struck me. I think my landlady’s 
little boy will gladly lend you his sleigh 
for a while, when he knows you want it 
to help your mother. A clean, coarse 
towel I suppose you can get at home; 
and as for the basket, we must buy 
that.” 

“How, without money?” was the 
anxious inquiry. 

“Not without money, of course: but 
I shalllend you that ; and next summer, 
when you get better off, you can repay 
me. I wish I could give it to you, Jem- 
my; but you know I am poor also.” 

“Oh, no,- miss! indeed I couldn’t 
take it; you are too good already,” was 
the warm-hearted response of the boy 
as the glad tears sprang into his eyes. 
“T can never repay you, as it is, for all 
you have done for me. What would I 
not have been without you?” 

“ Never mind that: I am more than 
paid already, Jemmy. But now we must 
lock up. Be at my lodgings very early 
to-morrow morning with a nice clean 
towel, and I’ll see about the rest.” 

Seven o’clock, of a crisp, cold Satur- 
day morning, saw Jemmy Murray, clean 
and tidy as a new pin, with cheeks like 
roses, from the cold, basket and sleigh 
in hand, hopeful and earnest-looking, 
seeking for employment. Several com- 
petitors he had, principally Irish and 
French boys, who looked not very pleas- 
antly upon the new-comer. But custom- 
ers were plenty for all; and Jemmy’s 
modest touch of the cap, and respectful 
“Basket, ma’m?” got him many an 
errand. Market over, he hurried home 
to Miss Evans first, upon whose lap he 
emptied his pockets, and who counted 
out one-and-sixpence as the result of 
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his labors. Tired as the boy was, he 
could not refrain from giving vent to his 
favorite way of expressing his feelings by 
cutting one or two capers: then, sober- 
ing down, he said feelingly, ““ You don’t 
know ow glad I am, Miss Evans, — 
gladder even than I seem. Mother was 
very low in spirits this morning, and 
didn’t believe I could get any thing. 1 
think she is seeking the Lord; but she 
does not ¢vust him. She thinks the 
world too big, and that he has too much 
to do to mind us and our little troubles. 
But I told her he did: he cared for spar- 
rows, and knew the number of the hairs 
of our head; and I was sure he would 
send help if we trusted him. And now 
I can go home so glad, and show her 
the proof of it-! At this rate, I can earn 
four-and-sixpence a week. Whata help 
that willbe! Hurrah!” And, tossing 
his cap up to the ceiling, the excited boy 
turned a complete somersault: then, 
standing upright again, he deprecatingly 
said, “I hope you won’t mind me, Miss 
Evans, nor think it a disrespect; but I 
feel just like the locomotive across at 
Pointe Levi there. I must let off the 
steam, or I’Il burst! I’m too glad to 
stand still.” 

“You need not excuse yourself,” was 
the kind reply. “I am glad for you, 
But still, my dear boy, don’t be 
too confident. Remember,-you are a new 
boy at market; and new faces sometimes 
take: you may not always have sucha 
run. There are others there before 
you, who will not like your coming to 
share their trade. From what you say, I 
judge you will probably be the only Prot- 
estant boy carryinga basket; and, when 
the rest find out your religion, they may 
try to injure you: so be prepared for 
reverses. I need not say, Be honest and 
good-tempered ; for I know you will, as a 
Christian lad, be that: but look for trials ; 
and then don’t bear them in your own 
strength, but trust and pray to be carried 
through them. There! I don’t want to 
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discourage you: so go, and take the 
money to yottr mother. How pleased 
shé will be! I do hope she will see the 
good hand of the Lord in it.” 
For some little time, Jemmy had a run 
of success in spite of one or two bad 
boys who tried to get before him, and 
pushed and jostled him upon every op- 
portunity ; snowballing, and calling him 
hames, or tripping him up on the ice 
when nobody saw them. His patience 
and forbearance were no check, and he 
constantly looked out for mischief. One 
/day, just as he had been hired by a fash- 
| ionably-dressed lady to carry her mar- 


| keting, a bold, bad boy, one of his con- 


stant persecutors, stepped up, and said, — 

“Tf you take that boy, look out for 
your things, ma’am! He’s not honest: 
he pockets the fruit.” 

“Do you?” said the lady severely, 
turning to Jemmy as she spoke. 

“No, ma’am,” said the astonished 
boy indignantly: “Ido not. It is not 
the truth.” 

“Well, then, I'll try you this time, as 
I have hired you, and your basket is 
nice and clean. But you see you’ve got 
a bad character: so look out.” 

Sadly Jemmy followed his employer 
round the market, his heart so full of 
vexation and indignation at the slur 
thrown upon his good name, that he 


forgot Miss Evans’s advice, “ Not to bear 


trouble in his own strength, but to pray 
and trust over it.” One by one, the pur- 
chases were made, and laid in the basket; 

and on the top of the whole a dozen of 
fine ripe oranges were put. Then his 
employer, helping to lift the load upon 
his head, said, — 

“ Leave your sleigh at the stand, boy, 
and go straight to No. 10, Cape Street, 
and wait for me till I come and pay 
you.” 

Off started our hero at a smart trot 
in the direction pointed out, his thoughts 
busy with what had occurred, and hardly 
seeing where he was going. Turning a 
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corner suddenly, he came bump upon 
two of his persecutors, — his defamer of 
a short while before, and another; they 
were evidently on the lookout for him, 
and glad of the encounter. A running 
fire of bullying and jostling immediately 
began; and, the road being slippery and 
icy, Jemmy had hard work to keep his 
feet and steady his heavy basket. One 
lurch, and off slipped an orange in the 
soft snow, unseen and unheard by him. 
This was what his tormentors wanted ; 
and, swooping upon it like vultures, they 
turned the corner, and ranoff. Wonder- 
ing at his good luck in getting rid of 
them so soon, and without accident, 
Jemmy doubled his pace, and soon 
reached the door. 

“You have here but eleven oranges,” 
said the lady as she emptied the basket 
and counted over its contents. “TI put 
in twelve myself. You have stolen one, 
bad boy! I see what that lad said of 
you was true. I suppose you did not 
think I’d count them.” 

“ Eleven oranges !” was the surprised 
reply. ‘How can that be? I did not 
touch them ma’am: I must have dropped 
one off.” 

“Likely story!” remarked the lady. 
“JT have a great mind to give you in 
charge of the police; so barefaced as 
you are too! I shall never employ you 
again. I shall tell everybody I see about 
to hire you the circumstance. Serves 
me right for taking you! There is your 
money: go!” 

Vainly striving to crush back his 
tears, Jemmy drew himself proudly up, 
saying, — 

“Tcan not take the money, ma’am: 
it will more than pay for the orange I 
have lost. Iam a poor boy, but an hon- 
est one ;”’ and, turning, he left the hall. 

Sadly he walked home, drying off 
many a tear with the back of his chil- 
blained hands, and feeling his empty 
basket and sleigh a heavier load than it 
had ever been when filled. 
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Miss Evans saw clearly what had hap- 
pened when she heard his story, and 
pointedly asked him if he had told Je- 
sus about it. No, he had not: he had 
been so full of indignation and grief, he 
had forgotten that “ present help in time 
of trouble.” “ Well, then, let us do so 
now.” 

Earnestly did the kind friend pour out 
her heart for the boy, that his innocence 
might be made clear; that the bread 
might not be taken from the mouths of 
his mother and her little ones ; that he 
might be able to forgive his enemies ; 
and, lastly, that the whole might be 
blessed to hisown soul. Comforted and 
strengthened, the boy rose from his 
knees ; and, as he thanked herand bade 
her good-night, Miss Evans said, — 

“Learn this verse, Jemmy, and try to 
practice it: ‘In God have I put my 
trust. I will not be afraid what man 
can do unto me.’” 

Next market-day, Jemmy took his 
stand humbly and sorrowfully, feeling 
that his ¢haracter was tarnished and 
disgraced, and fearing that the lady, if 
she came, might put her threat into ex- 
ecution, and prevent his getting employ- 
ment, yet strong in the trust of the 
Lord; cheerfully bidding his mother, as 
he left, “‘ never fear,”’ and smiling to hide 
the tears that would well up as he 
thought of it all. 

“A basket, sir?” he inquired of a 
benevolent-looking gentleman who was 
buying a pair of fowls and glancing 
round for a carrier. 

“ Yes, my boy, take these;” and he 
tossed them into the basket, and turned 
to pay for them. 

“T would not employ that boy, sir,” 
said a voice at his elbow; and Jemmy 
saw, to his dismay, the lady of the or- 
anges. “He is neither honest nor truth- 
ful, and should not be encouraged.” 

“ How’s that? that’s bad!” was the 
grave inquiry. “Ihave employed him 
several times before, and never found 
any thing wrong. What did he do?” 
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In reply, the lady told her story; prob- 
ably not aware, in doing so, that she was 
actuated a little by pique and revenge 
at the proud way in which the boy had 
refused his money and paid her for the 
orange, which latter part she left out. 

““ Now, what have you to say for your- 
self, my boy?” said Mr. Benson, turn- 
ing to Jemmy. 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the boy respect- 
fully, “except that the lad who said I 
was not honest told a falsehood. I did 
not steal the orange. I must have lost 
it. Besides, I paid the lady for it: so 
she ought not to try to injure me.” 

“ Please, may I speak?” said a little 
girl, elbowing her way in an excited 
manner up to the poultry-table. Mia | 
have been trying to gét nearer ; but all 
those big people wouldn’t Jet me. Yes, 
that is the boy, nurse,” turning to an 
elderly woman who followed her. “I am 
glad we came.” 

“What do you know about him?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Oh, something! Why, I saw two 
boys push him on Saturday as I came 
out of the cake-shop, and make an or- 
ange drop out of the basket on his 
head, and then pick it up, and run round 
the corner. I called, ‘ Boy, boy!’ to 
tell him; but he did not hear me, he was 
going so fast: and so|I begged nurse 
to come and find him in market this 
morning, and let him know, for fear he 
might get blamed for it. Mamma often 
brings him to our house,” continued the 
earnest little champioa, “and says she 
thinks him a good, honest boy ; and I 
felt sorry for him.” 

* So you have proved him to be, my 
dear. You are a kind little girl, and I 
am sure will be glad that you have 
cleared up an ugly story about him. 
And no doubt you will be also, madam,” 
he said, turning to the lady; but she 
had vanished: nothing but the faint 
flutter of her gay crimson shawl was 
to be seen in the distance. 

Deep and grateful were the thanksgiv- 
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ings which went up from the heart of 
Jemmy Murray, that night, as he told his 
story to Miss Evans. His gladness, 
however, was of that humble, chastened 
kind, so heart-stirring, that it needed 
no “ blowing-off of steam” to relieve it. 

“To think,” he said, “I might have 
been branded as a thief all my life, only 
that the goodness of the Lord made my 
innocence clear! Oh, how he does care 
for us poor creatures !—even for me. 
How I ought to trust him, and walk 
hand in hand with him, fearing nothing 
even when all is dark!” 

“ Your trial will be a blessing to you, 
Jemmy,” said his teacher, “if it keeps 
you humble, and nearer to Jesus. Our 
own strength is perfect weakness ; but 
we are strong in the Lord.” 

Jemmy’s trial was to be a blessing 
to him, both spiritually and temporally. 
Things seemed to prosper with him 
from that day. 

And so things went on till the three 
severe months of the winter had passed; 
and, on the whole, the Murray family 
had not suffered much.’ Miss Evans 
had become security for the rent, and 
Jemmy kept them in food. 

One fine clear day, late in March, our 
hero, evidently full of business of the 
blowing-up, letting-off-steam kind, if one 
could judge by the jumps and hops he 
gave as he came along the road, reached 
the schoolhouse, and had all ready be- 

‘fore Miss Evans arrived. 

“ Why, Jemmy!” she exclaimed. “I 
did not expect you to-day. This is 
market-day, child: why are you here?” 

Beaming with smiles, the boy raised 
himself up, and said, — 

“Tam not to be a market-boy any 
more, please. Mr. Benson engaged me 
as office-boy yesterday, and I am to be- 
gin on Monday morning. He gives good 
wages, and I am to live in the house 
with him.” 

“That is good for you, as you will 
get enough of nourishing food, which 
a tall, growing boy as you are requires. 
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But how will your mother spare you? 
and what is to become of your school- 
ing, Jemmy ?” 

“Oh! I forgot to say, miss, we had a 
letter from father yesterday; and he is 
coming down on the first raft. He has 
done well, and sent twenty dollars ; and 
has the promise of permanent work 
down here now all the time. He was 
far in the backwoods at the shanties ; 
and there was no mail there, and so we 
didn’thear. As for the school, Mr. Ben- 
son says I am to go to night-school. 
He’ll see to that. Glad as I am,” said 
the boy with feeling, “Iam most sorry 
about you, Miss Evans. Who will 
make your fires and sweep up, and look 
after you, when I am gone into town? I 
shall be fretting about you all the time: 
the little chaps are so thoughtless ! ” 

* You need not do that, Jemmy,” said 
the young teacher hesitating, and blush- 
ing slightly. ‘I shall not be very long 
here myself. In fact, I have made an- 
other engagement, —a better one: you 
shall hear more of it by and by. I am 
so glad for you! the Lord has blessed 
you indeed.” Then, with a little laugh, 
she continued: “You will be able to 
give your basket now to some poorer 
boy than yourself; won’t you?” 

“IT have already done so,” said the 
boy, smiling. “Basket and the new 
sleigh I bought both went yesterday.” 

“Gone already! To whom?” 

“ Jack Grimes,” was the reply. 

* What! not the boy of the orange, 
surely?” 

“ Yes, miss, —the same. I think he 
will try to be a better boy for the future. 
Poor lad! he never had you to teach him 
better, as I had. He is so sorry for 
saying I was not honest! Only think ! 
he told the lady so himself, without my 
asking him, poor fellow ! ” 

“You make me think of that verse, 
Jemmy,” said the teacheras she brushed 
off a tear, “ which says, ‘When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.’ ” 
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vI. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH N. 


1. WHAT woman, who was a worshiper 
of the true God, once advised a near 
and dear relative to return to idolatry ? 

2. What pious and energetic govern- 
or devoted himself with all his heart to 
rebuilding the walls of his principal 
city ? 

3. Who is noted as a timid inquirer 
after the truth ? : 

4. Who lost his life because he would 
not sell some property which he had in- 
herited ? 

5. What son of David seems to have 
been named to commemorate the faith- 
ful rebuke of the father by a prophet ? 

6. What mountain is celebrated on 
account of the view once obtained from 
it ? 

7. What king was reduced for a time 
to the condition of a brute ? 


vil. 


OUR MEMORY-CIRCLE. 


* PLEASE name all the miracles wrought 
by Elisha, without referring to the Bible 
or Concordance. There are twelve. 


VII. 
THERE was a great battle, and those 


who fought for the right were conquer- 
ors. The rebels fled through forests and 
through. valleys, — away, away, through 
the thick woods ; more being killed in 
the flight than in the pitched battle. 
Twenty thousand men were slain that 
day. Now, the captains of the con- 
quering host had received very strong 
charge from the king that they were to 
be careful of the life of the leader of the 
rebels. By and by, one came, who told 
the commander that he had seen the 
rebel leader in a position where he was 
helpless. Impetuously the captain asked 
the soldier why he had not smitten him 
to the ground, telling him of the large 
reward which he would have given him 
for the act. Nobly answered the sol- 
dier, that, though he should receive a 
much larger reward, he would not have 
committed such a deed when he had 
heard the injunction of his sovereign. 
Did the captain think the king was too 
tender of one who had sought to de- 
throne him ? or did he imagine the king- 
dom would be safer and more tranquil 
if the usurper were dead? However 
this might be, he disregarded the ex- 
press wishes of the monarch ; and, in his 
fierce anger and over-zeal, he went to 
the spot where the young man’s acci- 
dent had detained him, and soon pierced 
him to the heart. And the body of the 
prince, whose beauty had been a joy to 
his parents, was taken and cast into a 
pit not far away, and covered with a 


very great heap of stones. 
Zaida Yorke. 
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128 .- THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


Ix. 
TWO AGED FATHERS. WHO ARE THEY ? 


Ze 


ek 


at 


A 


ANSWERS. Vv. 


I, PRINCE OF PEACE, Isa. ix. 6. 


(1.) TUBAL Can, Gen. iv. 22. (2.) 
PETER, Acts x. 34-xi. I. (3.) Gen. ii. 11, P-isgah . 
12. Acts vii. 25. (4.) Num. xiv. 40-45. R-ebekah 
(5.) 1 Sam. xi. 4-15. (6.) Exod. xii. 2, I-conium 
N-athanael . 


08 C-ushi 
1 Sam. xxv. 2-31. _ E-lhanan 
Ill. O-thniel . 


(1.) Mint, Matt. xxxiii. 23. (2.) F-elix. 
MACHPELAH, Gen. |. 2, 13. (3.) MaA-  P-haraoh 
HER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, Isa. viii. 3. (4.) E-zra . 
MANNA, John vi. 31-35. (5.) MOTH, A-haziah. 
Job iv. 19. C-apernaum 

IV. E-noch 

Exod. ii. 3; 1 Sam. ii. 19. 


Num. xxiii. 14. 
Gen, xxvii. 41-46. 
Acts xiv. 1-6. 
John i. 48. 

2 Sam. xviii. 31, 32. 
2 Sam. xxi. 19. 
Judg. i. 12, 13. 
Acts xxiv. 25. 
Gen. xii. 18, 20. 
Ezra vii. 6. 

2 Kings ix. 27. 
Matt, iv. 13. 

Gen. v. 24. 


